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for Younger Children 


The Teashop by 


the Water 
MARJORIB-ANN WATTS 


A charming book of tales in which 
the author depicts the world of tiny 
creatures from Peter Rabbit to The 
Borrowers. 10” x 74". PP 
trated in full colour line throug by 
Marjorie-Ann Watts. 10/6 net. (Nov.) 


Kriki and the Fox 
ALEXIS STEINER 


By the author of Kriki the Wild Duck. 

ting nature s 
Austrian State Children’s 
Andersen Prize. 


in full colour by Wilhelm Jaruska. 
The Adventures of 


MODWENA SEDGWICK 

By the Ty of the Jan Perry books. 

doll with a gift for 
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vourite with boys and 

to Children’s Hour. aie 

Illustrated by Diana 





T/6 net. (Nov.) 
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for Older Children 
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MARGARET }. BAKER 
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Illustrated by Elizabeth Grant. 


Holiday in Hiding 
MARFORIE SANKEY 

By the author of Unwilling Stowaw 
A holiday in Holland brings mysterio 
adventure to two brothers who di cove 
the forger of Rembrandt painting; 
7h" z x 5”, 176 pp. Illustrated b 


F. Phillipps. 9/6 net. (Oct 
Sophie and the 
Countess 


MARY CATHCART BORER 
This well-known writer of children’ 
TV scripts tells the story of 
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The 
Countryman 


NATURE BOOK 
Edited by Richard Fitter 





The Countryman has been for many 
years the leading and most authoritative 
magazine for those interested in wild life 
and the countryside. Here, for the first 
time, is an anthology of some of its finest 
nature features and photographs, chosen 
and edited by Richard Fitter, Director of 
the Intelligence Unit of the Council for 
Nature, and one of the foremost 
naturalists in the country. 


PETER SCOTT says 

‘The endless diversity of nature is breath- 
taking. The Countryman Nature Book, 
both in its text and in its excellent illus- 
trations, deals with minute detail—the 
detailed faces of a bat and a gadfly; the 
exquisite texture of a green hairstreak 
butterfly; the amazing behaviour of an 
Italian beetle . . . 

I think that Richard Fitter, 

The Countryman, and the publisher are 
greatly to be congratulated on having 
brought this admirable anthology 
together.’ 

83 X 6 inches. 136 pages, including 40 
pages of beautiful photographs. 15/- 


Send for our catalogue of over 300 Brock Books 


BROCKHAMPTON PRESS, MARKET PLACE, LEICESTER | 





Richard Church 


THE BELLS OF RYE 


A gripping and colourful story of the Middle Ages, written 
with great imaginative power. 12s. 6d. 


Mabel Esther Allan 
TANSY OF TRING STREET 


A vivid and hilarious story of Tansy — and 
> the boy next door. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


EK. W. Hildick 


JIM STARLING AND THE COLONEL 


“I have no hesitation in recommending this book . . . a welcome 
addition to the excellent ‘Jim Starling’ series.”—ANTHONY 
BUCKERIDGE. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Jenifer Wayne 
CLEMENCE AND GINGER 


“A lively family adventure story . . . by a new writer of 
promise.”——SMITH’S TRADE NEWS. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Ruth Ainsworth 


CHERRY STONES 


A book of enchanting fairy stories. Several have been 
repeatedly broadcast at the request of young listeners. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


Bryan Guinness & Roland Pym 


PRISCILLA AND THE PRAWN 


A delightful new story by the authors of Catriona and the 
Grasshopper. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


HEINEMANN 




















Autumn 
Books for Children 


The World of the Pharaohs uans saumann 
Megdi, an Egyptian boy, finds out for himself the 
ancient secrets of the Pyramids. Illustrated with 
colour photographs and line drawings. 15s net 


Knight's Fee rosEMaARY SUTCLIFF 

Randal, who was once a dog-boy, achieves the 
honour of knighthood, in eleventh-century England. 
Illustrated by Charles Keeping 12s 6d net 


Cathedral Wednesday wim mayne 

Andrew Young finds his day-boy status brings 
difficulties when the Choir School is visited by 
‘plague’. Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges 10s 6d net 


Roads joun stewart MURPHY 

Aninformative account of road-construction through 
the ages, of the people who built and used the 
roads. Illustrated by Charles Keeping 10s 6d net 























Ideal store-houses of knowledge and interest for the 
child moving from stories to facts-and-stories 


A Year Book 
of Legends 


A Year Book 
of Fairy Tales 


A Year Book 
of the Stars 


A Year Book 
of Customs 


A Year Book 
of the Saints 


A Year Book 
of Folk Lore 


By Christine Chaundler Illustrated by Tom Godfrey 
Each from 156 to 224 pages 10/6 net 


“Should delight children who like to know the reason 
why.” —The Times Literary Supplement. 


“For those who want information as well as entertain- 
ment.”—Nursery W orld. 


“Edifying, entertaining and useful.” 
—Church of England Newspaper 


MOWBRAYS 
28 MARGARET STREET, W.1 
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The Weirdstone 
of Brisingamen cay carver 


‘Alan Garner is the most exciting new writer for 
children to appear in many a long day.’ Nox stREaTFEILD 


Reminiscent of Tolkein, this outstanding story, though set 
in the present day is based on an old Cheshire folk-tale. 12s 6d 


Sisters and Brothers 
STELLA WEAVER 


An absorbing story of a refugee girl and her problems of 
acclimatizing herself to life in England. 


‘A book of unusual quality.” NAomI Lewis 12s 6d 


No Going Back soxica evwarvs 


An exciting new Romney Marsh adventure in which the 
children realise they are growing up. One of the best 
stories from a top-rank author. 10s 6d 


The Far-Distant 


KATHARINE HULL & 
Oxus PAMELA WHITLOCK 


The eagerly awaited new edition of this children’s classic. 
By children, about children, for children. 


‘This book is alive from beginning to end.’ 


ARTHUR RANSOME 12s 6d 
The Elephant 
War GILLIAN AVERY 


An hilarious new Smith family adventure ‘as full as its 
predecessors of charming adults and strong-minded 

children. The misunderstanding and embarrassments are 

as amusing as ever’. OXFORD MAIL 12s 6d 


Collins 











BLACK’S 
JUNIOR REFERENCE BOOKS 


General Editor : R. J. UNSTEAD 


“A series which promises to be of great value and interest. The authors 
have shown considerable ingenuity in condensing their subjects to the 
required length and the illustrations admirably supplement the texts. All 
these books provide an immediate stimulus to further reading and research.” 

—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Each 10 X 7 ins., with full colour cover 


Stars and Space 
STAERE RY \@iae = by PATRICK MOORE 


PATRICK MOORE With 80 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 


Coal Mining 
by JOHN DAVEY 
With over 120 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 


Life before Man: 
The Story of Fossils 


by DUNCAN FORBES 
With 120 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 


The Story of the Theatre 


by DAVID MALE 
With over 150 illustrations. 9s. 6d. net 


For early publication: MONASTERIES, by R. J. Unstead; TRAVEL 
BY SEA, by Robert J. Hoare. Other titles in preparation. 


LOOKING AT SCOTLAND 


by JOHN M. WRIGHT 


A pictorial survey showing the vigour and variety of life in Scotland 
today. 10 X 74 ins. with 2 full-page colour plates, over 200 drawings 
and photographs, 4 end paper maps and full colour cover. 8s. 6d. net 


LIVINGSTONE The Pathfinder 


by BASIL MATHEWS 


Widely regarded as the best life of Livingstone for adolescent readers, this 
biography is again available after some years. It has been revised, re-set 
and brilliantly illustrated by Kurt Wiese. With full colour jacket. 9s. 6d. net 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
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For Older Boys And Girls 
DOOR TO THE NORTH 


Elizabeth Coatsworth 


“Magnus by the grace of God, King of Norway, Sweden and 
Skaane, sends to all men who see or hear this letter, good 
health and happiness.” So read the Royal Decree that sent 
Paul Knutson and a band of forty hardy Norsemen 3,000 
miles across the Atlantic to win back to Christianity Greenland’s 
Western Settlement. 

15/- 


For The Funior Reader 
THE LIGHT IN THE TOWER 


Joan Howard 12/6 


Dedicated to fishermen coming home to their harbour, this 
is a true story of Mark Island off the coast of Maine. It is 
a book written and illustrated with deep feeling for the 
changing moods of the seasons. 


For The Picture Book Age 
THE MARCH WIND Inez Rice 12/6 


This exceptionally beautiful picture book, through which the 
March wind blows with all its force, whimsically presents a 
small boy with a wonderful adventure. 


THE SLEEPY BOOK | LOST BEAR 


Charlotte Zolotow Ann Durrell 


Against a dreamlike blue back- | This is the story of twelve 
ground, birds and beasts are | lost toy animals who live 
going to rest — each in its | together very happily at the 
own way. And on the last | Very Back of Beyond, and of 
page a little boy and a little | one, in particular, a Little 
girl are snugly tucked up in | Brown Bear. 

their beds. 





12/6 12/6 


WORLD’S WORK - KINGSWOOD - SURREY 














COME HITHER 


Edited by WALTER DE LA MARE 











Wood-engravings by Diana Bloomfield 


A new edition of Walter de la Mare’s classic 
anthology of poetry for children, illustrated with 
woodcuts, and with an outstanding full colour jacket. 
The book is a uniform volume with A Golden Land, 
an anthology of prose and poetry edited by James 
Reeves and published in 1958. Full cloth, re-inforced 
binding. “The loveliest of anthologies, and one 
children will never outgrow.”—Kathleen Lines in Four 
to Fourteen. 


FRIEND WITHIN 
THE GATES i 


The Story of Edith Cavell by ELIZABETH GREY 


The first complete biography of Edith Cavell for 
young readers. Extracts from her letters and incidents 
recalled by people who worked with her bring this 
previously rather shadowy heroine clearly into focus. 
“‘Recounted with great understanding, an absorbing and 
inspiring book.”—Smith’s Trade News. 
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Autumn Books from Edmund Ward 


THE TALL BOOK OF 


CHRISTMAS 


compiled by Dorothy Hall Smith. The first London printing of this 

attractive 12” high book of traditional poems, stories and carols, beautifully 

illustrated in full-colour — and with a new story by Alison Uttley. 
10s, 6d. net 


THE TWIN ENGINES 


Book 15 in the Railway Series by the Rev. W. Awdry, in which the Fat 
Controller sends to Scotland for one new engine, and is surprised to receive 
identical twins! Full-colour pictures throughout. 5s. net 


THE MAGIC CHALK 


An enchanting tale, illustrated throughout with brilliant multi-coloured 
drawings by the Italian artist Gian Berto Vanni. The story, by Zinken 
Hopp, tells of the adventures of Jon and Sofus, the little boy Jon draws 
and who comes to life. Published in nine other languages, sales exceed 
70,000). 21s. net 


AROUND THE WORLD 
WITH ANT AND BEE 


Angela Banner’s fifth book about Ant and Bee, which this time by means 
of an engaging story, and many coloured illustrations, gives small children 
an excellent introduction to the size and shape of the world. 5s. net 









A GREAT CLASSIC REPRINTED 


TWO LITTLE SAVAGES 


By Ernest Thompson Seton. The 
adventures of two boys who lived 
as Indians and what they learned. 
A sumptuous new edition with over 
200 of the author’s own _ illus- 
trations. 25s. net 






















Victor Gollancz Ltd announce 
their first list of books 
for younger readers 











LUCY AND TOM’S DAY 


written & illustrated in colour 
BY SHIRLEY HUGHES - 8/6 
A picture-book for the very young. “Charming & so well 
drawn. Very handsomely produced” —Edward Ardizzone 


MUSA THE SHOEMAKER 


BY LOUISE STINETORF 
Illustrated + 12/6 


The story of an Arab boy from a village in the Atlas moun- 
tains, for ages 8-10. “Will be welcomed by librarians who 
want to widen the children’s horizons” —Elfrida Vipont 


OVER THE HORIZON 
or Round the World in Fifteen Stories 


Stories for 8-12 year olds, each by a different author about 
his own country. Authors include William Mayne, Naomi 
Mitchison, Kylie Tennant, etc. Illustr. Richard Kennedy - 12/6 


THE ARTIST & HIS WORLD 


BY JULIAN TREVELYAN - 12/6 


The first of a series written by ‘top people’ to give teenagers 
a really accurate picture of the professions. 


RIT. A; ecm 
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THE SAPPHIRE TREASURY 


of Stories for Boys & Girls. Edited by Gillian Avery 


“Here, inside one cover, is reading for the whole family. 

Fascinating’’— Noel Streatfeild. Contents include Pinocchio, 

Hunting of the Snark, Dame Wiggins of Lee; works by Charlotte 
M. Yonge, Verne, Stevenson, Mrs Ewing, etc. Illustrated. 


576 pp - 15/- 


TO THE LAND OF FAIR DELIGHT 


Three Victorian Tales of the Imagination 
Mopsa THE Fairy - THe Littte PANJANDRUM's Dopo 
At THE BACK OF THE NorTH WIND 
Introduced by Noel Streatfeild - Original illustrations 


576 pp - 15/- 


AN EDGE OF THE FOREST 


Herald Tribune Award, Spring 1959 
BY AGNES SMITH - 12/6 


A story about animals for ages 8-14. “| put it alongside the 

best of Kipling & ‘The Wind in the Willows’”—Richard 

Church. “The right sort of children, if they read it now, will 
be haunted by the memory all their lives” —C. S. Lewis 


THE WITCH OF BLACKBIRD POND 
Newbery Medal, 1959 
. BY ELIZABETH GEORGE SPEARE =: 12/6 


An historical novel for girls, 12-15. Rosemary Sutcliff writes: 
“It is a long time since | have enjoyed a children’s book so 
much. The author brings her New England Settlement 
warmly & vividly to life. A moving & most exciting story” 








GOLLANCZ 








a METHUEN selection 
“TIN TIN ==>. 


As fresh as this morning’s news, the two new full-colour cartoon books by 
HERGE are among his most accomplished. The Calculus Affair plunges Tintin 
into an adventure in ultrasonics behind the most sinister of lron Curtains, and 
The Red Sea Sharks embroils him with Arabian slave traders. 


THE CALCULUS AFFAIR 8/6 THE RED SEA SHARKS 8/6 








Olid One-Toe 


M. A. BOUDOUY'S book is full of love and knowledge of the countryside. |: 
is the unsentimental story of the boy Piet, a wise old fox and a hunter out for the 
fox’s blood. It is translated from the French by Marie Ponsot and is illustrated 
by Ralph Thompson. For 13-16 year-olds. 12/6 


The Girl called Moses 


ANN PETRY'S Story Biography of 
Harriet Tubman, the negro girl who led 
slaves to freedom in America: not a 
story of glamour, but of courage, endur- 
ance and unfailing devotion. Illustrated 
by Judith Valentine. For 13 year-olds up- 
wards. 12/6 


Other recent books for young people from Methuen include: Mary Cockett's 
ROLLING ON, the story of a town boy who visits his grandfather, the driver 
of a steamroller: ‘a distinguished children’s book’ said the Western Mail. It is 
illustrated by Shirley Hughes, is suitable for 6-9 year-olds and costs 10/6. Fora 
similar age group is THE BOY WHO WANTED TO GO FISHING by 
Geraldine Kaye, which describes the life of a small boy who lives in a house-on- 
stilts in Malaya. The drawings are by Peggy Fortnum and the book costs 11/6. 
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BLACKIE CHOSEN BOOKS 





A new series of classics whose aim is to provide exciting reading for children 


over ten, and to give the older ones an encouraging introduction to adult 
literature. The selected books are unabridged, elegantly designed and 


illustrated, and bound in cloth. 


THE ROSE AND THE RING 
Ww. M. THACKERAY 
with the author’s own illustrations => 


MEN AGAINST THE SEA 
NORDHOFF AND HALL 
Illustrated by Nigel Lambourne 

A JOURNEY TO THE CENTRE 
OF THE EARTH 

JULES VERNE 

Illustrated by FJohn Howson 


THE PRINCESS AND THE 
GOBLIN 

GEORGE MACDONALD 
Illustrated by Fane Paton 





Each 10/6 net 





TREASURE ISLAND 
R. L. STEVENSON 
Illustrated by Ffack Matthew 


THE CORAL ISLAND 
R. M. BALLANTYNE 
Illustrated by Ffack Matthew 


LITTLE WOMEN 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT 
€— Illustrated by Shirley Hughes 


WHAT KATY DID 
SUSAN COOLIDGE 
Illus. by Margaret Wetherbee 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


THE MOONSTONE by Wilkie Collins 


THE SUICIDE CLUB & DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA by Anthony Hope 


by R. L. Stevenson 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES by H. Rider Haggard 

THE PRINCESS AND CURDIE by George MacDonald 
THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS by Erskine Childers 
THE WRONG BOX by R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osborne 
THE MUTINY OF THE “BOUNTY” by fohn Barrow 


BLACKIE 16-18 WILLIAM IV STREET LONDON W.C.2 











HOUSES & HISTORY 
; Rosemary Sutcliff 














Houses and 
History ssa 


ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF 


Illustrated by WILLIAM STOBBS 








The stories and legends as- 
sociated with fifteen of the great 
houses of England are vividly re- 
told and illustrated by the recent 
winners of the Carnegie Medal 
and Kate Greenaway Medal. 


In the same series: CASTLES AND KINGS Henry Treece 


B:A:T-S:F-O-R:D 


life in 
Medieval 
as England 


J. J. BAGLEY 


‘The experienced historian will 
find him a trustworthy guide to 
his memory and any intelligent 
beginner can read the book for 
pleasure as well as profit.” —THE 
TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 





MEDIEVAL 






12s 6d 





LIFE IN 


ENGLAND 

















IJ. BAGLEY 





















ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 





JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Telephone 5049 
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WHY ZIVA CRIED ON THE DAY OF FIRST FRUITS 
MOSHE SHAMIR Illustrated by Cyril Satorsky. 10/6 


The first of an attractively illustrated series (The Great Day) 
for seven to ten year-olds about festivals in other countries. 


NHOTI: SON OF INDIA 
L. N. LAVOLLE Illustrated by }. P. Lequeret. 13/6 
A story of a boy in the divided India of today, of his wander- 
ings in search of his elephant, and of his friends. 


WANDERING BEAUTIES : THE STORY OF SAIL 
CHARLES GIBSON _Iilustrated in line and half-tone. 17/6 
The story of sailing ships from the ancient times of the 
Egyptians to the final flowering of the clipper ship, not forgetting 
the sailors of today from ocean yachtsmen to weekend dinghy 
enthusiasts. 


ABELARD-SCHUMAN LTD. ATS 
Abelard House, 8 King Street, London, WC2 


0 65660669660609069069559650066566955 








The Governess by Peggy Chambers. Victorian family life told 
from the point of view of a governess. 12s 6d 


The Viper of Milan by Marjorie Bowen, with a foreword by 
Grahame Greene. A new edition of this famous historical 
novel set in medieval Italy. 12s 6d 


The Railroad to Fredom by Hildegarde Hoyt Swift. A novel 
about Harriet Tubman, a Negro who led three hundred other 
slaves to freedom. 15s 


The Spanish Cave by Geoffrey Household. Two English 
brothers help the inhabitants of a Basque village to solve a 
centuries old mystery. 10s 6d 


Rufus M by Eleanor Estes, illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. 
In this third book about the American Moffat family, Rufus 
decides it is time to help with the family welfare. 12s 6d 


Two favourite picture book characters make a welcome return 
in: The Three Happy Lions by Louise Fatio and Roger 
Duvoisin ; and Petunia’s Christmas, written and illustrated by 
Roger Duvoisin. Both 8s 6d 


BODLEY HEAD 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 





























THE LONG WAY HOME 
MARGOT BENARY 


The moving story of a thirteen-year-old East German 
orphan and his new life in the U.S.A. ‘Older 
children and adults alike will enjoy Mrs. Benary’s 
latest book, with its vivid factual background and the 
author’s insight into the psychology of race and 


individual . . . These adventures are related by Mrs. 
Benary in an exciting fashion with an expert knowledge 
of post-war Germany’—Irish Independent. 15s. 


DON JOHN’S DUCATS 
ROGER PILKINGTON 


Another adventure with the Branxome family by the 
popular author of The Missing Panel and The Dahlia’s 
Cargo. Exploring the River Meuse in their boat, the 
Dabchick, they hear a curious tale about stolen treasure 
and at once set to work investigating the mystery. 
Illustrated. 13s. 6d. 


SHADOWS ON THE MUD 


CAPT. FRANK KNIGHT 


A further adventure story in the lives of Brenda and 
Derek Partridge by the author of Mudlarks and Mysteries 
and Please Keep Off the Mud. The rescue of some boys 
from the mudbanks of Chichester harbour causes mystery 
and excitement. Illustrated. 13s, 6d. 


THUNDER OF VALMY 


GEOFFREY TREASE 


A story of a friendship and many exciting adventures 
shared by a peasant and aristocrat. The tale is set 
during the first vital three years of the French Revolution, 
when noblemen joined with the common people to 
overthrow a system which had become intolerable. 
Illustrated. 13s. 6d. 


THE FAR FRONTIER 


WILLIAM O. STEELE 


The fine story of courage and adventure about a young 
boy and his naturalist friend who traipse across the 
Tennessee wilderness. The story tells of their adventures 
in the cruel and hostile Chickamanga Indian territory 
and of how the young boy, Tobias, comes to understand 
the importance of study and knowledge. 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


___. MACMILLAN 

















‘I much enjoyed it. It is an interesting 
story, very much in the Buchan tra- 
dition. I do wish the book the success 


it deserves.” 


One of many favourable comments by 


librarians and discerning booksellers on 
Jacynth Hope-Simpson’s 
THE STRANGER 
IN THE TRAIN 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. 





* 


And these authors add new lustre to the 
ANTELOPE, REINDEER and LOOK BOOKS series: 


WILLIAM MAYNE - JEAN MACGIBBON 
DOROTHY CLEWES - NOEL STREATFEILD 
ALFRED DUGGAN - BARBARA KER WILSON 
ANN HOGARTH . EVELYN CHEESMAN 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 












































a LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


4 Bouverie Street, E.C.4 





Picture Career Books 


This new series of books will, in the main, be picture 
books with full explanatory captions and a few introductory 
pages devoted to text. The first two titles — Student 
Nurse by John Chillingworth, and Railwayman by 
Christopher Vincent — are both brilliantly illustrated with 
over 130 magnificent photographs. Each 10s 6d net 


Peter Kent’s Command 

JOHN GUNN 

In this exciting book John Gunn tells of the further 
adventures of Peter Kent, an Australian Fleet Air Arm 
Pilot. Illustrated with line drawings. 9s 6d net 


Discovering Chemistry 

ELIZABETH K. COOPER 

A fascinating and simple introduction to the world of 
chemistry by the author of Science Around You. 
Illustrated with many line drawings. 12s 6d net 


Changes at Dowbiggins 

ELFRIDA VIPONT 

Another amusing adventure of the Conyers family by the 
author of More About Dowbiggins. Illustrated. 10s 6d net 


4 Bouverie Street, E.C.4 


— LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
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THE 
JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


OCTOBER, 1960 


Barrie and Peter Pan 
by ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


OWADAYS to think of Barrie is, for most 

people, to think of Peter Pan — the play, 

rather than either of the books about “the 

Boy who wouldn’t grow up.” It is certainly 

right to do so in the present setting, for of 
this play F. J. Harvey Darton wrote in his Children’s 
Books in England that it “has influenced the spirit of 
children’s books, and the grown-up view of them, more 
powerfully than any other work except the Alices and 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales.” 

The centenary of Barrie’s birth (9th May, 1860) 
is being celebrated all over the country, with 
productions of The Admirable Crichton, Quality 
Street, What Every Woman Knows, Dear Brutus, and 
so on ; though opinions may differ and the reaction 
against Barrie may not quite have spent itself, he is 
being remembered this year as one of our great 
dramatists, among the half-dozen greatest, indeed, 
that the last hundred years has given us. Controversy 
rages and will rage over his plays and other writings, 
but Peter Pan is still revived every Christmas (it has 
only missed 1940, and that due solely to the Blitz on 
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London), its fifty-fourth revival ending a twelve-week 
tour in April, to be followed by its first ‘Television 
production in this country: approximately two 
hundred performances every year since its first night 
on 27th December, 1904. 

It is difficult now to realise how great a risk was 
taken that first night, or how utterly new an art form 
was first shown to the public during those three hours 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre. Early that year Barrie, 
knowing that Peter Pan would need an elaborate and 
expensive production, started reading it to Beerbohm 
Tree whose fabulous productions at His Majesty’s 
were already outdoing nature ; but the actor-manager 
decided that the author had gone mad, and begged 
him to stop after the second act. So Barric 
approached his friend, Charles Frohman, the manager 
who had already put on several of his plays: “I am 
sure it will not be a commercial success,” he is reported 
as saying, “but it is a dream-child of mine, and I am 
so anxious to see it on the stage that I have written 
another play which I will be glad to give you and which 
will compensate you for any loss on the one I am so 
eager to see produced.” 

The consolation prize was Alice-Sit-By-The-Fire, a 
charming trifle which for some strange reason ran 
only for a hundred and fifteen performances, and has 
had only one short revival in the West End ; it had 
finished its first production in good time for Peter Pan 
to continue its interrupted run for the following 
Christmas. 

For Frohman was captivated from the start although, 
as his biography so rightly puts it, he “required the 
most stupendous courage and confidence to put on a 
play that, from the manuscript, sounded like a 
combination of circus and extravaganza: a play in 
which children flew in and out of rooms, crocodiles 
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swallowed alarm clocks, a man exchanged places with 
his dog in its kennel, and various other seemingly 
absurd and ridiculous things happened.” Frohman, in 
fact, believed in the play so whole-heartedly that he 
was prepared to give it the lavish production it 
demanded and sink vast sums of money in the 
complicated sets and machinery, costumes and 
properties — some of which (such as the Eagle which 
was meant to swoop down and carry Smee away in 
a final scene which was cancelled at the last moment) 
were not even used. 

In spite of long and intensive rehearsals, the last 
scenes were not ready for the first night, which ended 
with the children returning to the Darling nursery 
while Peter gives his last despairing look through the 
window. This still concludes the “Return Nursery” 
scene, and is the proper and dramatic ending of the 
play. But Barrie knew that the majority of children 
would ask: “What happened afterwards?” and might 
go away vaguely disquieted at the thought of Peter 
being shut out. In its deeper meaning, that which 
comes across to the adult, Peter is shut out, in more 
than the literal sense. The Boy who wouldn’t grow 
up can’t grow up ; his feelings for Wendy can only 
be those of “your devoted son”; he cannot separate 
truth from make-believe, and he cannot join in the 
joy of reunion or the happiness of home: “He had 
ecstasies innumerable that other children can never 
know ; but he was looking through the window at the 
one joy from which he must be for ever barred.” 

Barrie tried various endings to follow Peter’s 
exclusion, and accepted finally the pretty conclusion 
with Wendy visiting the Never, Never Land each year 
to help with the spring-cleaning. Even so he hinted 
(and actually wrote in a scene, acted once and recently 
published) how Peter would forget Wendy and 
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perhaps come to find not her but her daughter at the 
right age to accompany him. But he was never in 
doubt that Peter’s desperate cry: “I want always to 
be a little boy and to have fun,” was far other than 
mere escapism. To him Peter Pan was always “the 
tragic boy,” and he calls him this even in his earliest 
writing about him, the chapters in The Little White 
Bird (1902) which were afterwards extracted as Peter 
Pan in Kensington Gardens, with the superb Rackham 
illustrations. 

It seems worth making this point, as Peter Pan has 
sometimes been condemned with remarkable bitterness 
as unwholesome on account of Peter’s refusal to grow 
up, and its escapism from the responsibilities of 
everyday life. 

The escape from actual experience is certainly there, 
but no more than in most of the great works of fiction 
for young readers from Cinderella to Treasure Island. 
Barrie may have been in some sense the boy who 
couldn’t grow up himself (and in this perhaps lay the 
personal tragedy of his broken marriage, accentuated 
by the fact that he had no children of his own), but 
as this gave him an unusual ability to recapture the 
interests and outlook of a child, he merely turned it 
to advantage by writing a play for children. Nor was 
his knowledge of childhood confined to his own 
recollections. ‘The material and the ability to use it 
may have been already there, but, as in so many other 
similar cases, it was the outside influence of 
child-friends that struck the spark which set the genius 
blazing. 

As early as 1898 Barrie had begun to meet and 
amuse the small sons of his friends Arthur and Sylvia 
Llewelyn Davies. The meetings took place in 
Kensington Gardens where Barrie, who lived in 
Gloucester Road on the southern side, was accustomed 
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to exercise his St. Bernard dog, Porthos, and look out 
for his young friends who came in through the 
northern gate. To begin with there were George 
(aged five), John (aged three), and Peter still in the 
pram, whose names would go to characters in the play, 
besides Michael born shortly afterwards, and Nicholas 
who arrived only in time to give Michael Darling his 
second name. 

Barrie told stories to these small boys, beginning 
with the old traditional fairy-tales, and then altering 
and developing them as he went along, introducing the 
children and their friends, Porthos the dog, Mary as 
nurse or mother, and in time characters or backgrounds 
from the books they were reading. And somehow 
another character slipped into the story, so quietly 
and inevitably that none of the boys could ever 
remember how he had originated or come to hold an 
accepted part of the saga: “If you ask your mother 
whether she knew about Peter Pan when she was a 
little girl, she will say, ‘Why, of course I did, child’; 
and if you ask her whether he rode on a goat in those 
days, she will say, ‘What a foolish question to ask; 
certainly he did.’ Then if you ask your grandmother 
whether she knew about Peter Pan when she was a 
girl, she also says, ‘Why, of course I did, child’... ” 
Even so inevitably did Barrie give a local habitation 
and a name to the “Invisible Playmate” of so many 
children’s imagination and invent a character who 
seems to have stepped out of folklore and may survive 
in it longer than any written word. 

Out of the wealth and detail of four years of 
story-telling and myth-making Barrie chose some of 
the best of those which dealt with the baby Peter Pan’s 
flight to the island in the Serpentine, his voyage to 
the Gardens in the giant thrush’s nest, his position 
there among the fairies, and the story of little Maimie 
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Mannering who stayed behind after Lock Up time so 
as to see him and was saved from dying in the snow 
by having the first Little House built round her by 
the fairies as she slept. All these he wove together 
to form a quarter of The Little White Bird, the 
strangest of all his books, which begins as a _ novel, 
includes two short stories already published, and then 
draws on his own experiences in Kensington Gardens 
with the little Davies boys before ending quite 
explicitly as a middle-aged bachelor’s dream-child. 

Just before the end of The Little White Bird the 
narrator almost loses David, the small boy to whom 
he has told the Peter Pan stories, who influenced by 
an older boy, feels himself too old to be interested any 
longer in fairies. But he wins him back by varying 
the type of story: “With wrecked islands I did it. I 
began in the most unpretentious way by telling them 
a story which might last an hour, and favoured by 
many an unexpected wind it lasted eighteen months. 
It started as the wreck of the simple Swiss family who 
looked up and saw the butter-tree, but soon a glorious 
inspiration of the night turned it into the wreck of 
David, and Oliver Bailey. At first it was what they 
were to do when they were wrecked, but imperceptibly 
it became what they had done... ” 

This exactly reflects Barrie’s later stories and games 
for the Davies boys, some of which are described in 
the “Dedication” to the published version of Peter 
Pan. In the summer of 1901 they stayed for several 
weeks near his country cottage on the shores of the 
Black Lake near Farnham in Surrey ; the three elder 
boys, with Michael occasionally in evidence, spent 
most of their time with Barrie and Porthos in the 
woods round the Lake where he invented the story 
of their adventures and took numerous photographs 
of them. When the holiday was over he made a book 
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of their adventures in imitation of such ship-wreck 
stories as The Swiss Family Robinson, Masterman 
Ready and The Coral Island, and had two copies 
printed and bound: The Boy Castaways of Black 
Lake Island: Being the Terrible Adventures of the 
Brothers Davies in the Summer of 1901. There was 
a Preface in the pompous style of the older stories, 
and a list of chapter headings in the same vein which 
told the whole story. Near the beginning, for 
example, came: “George teaches Wilkinson a stern 
lesson — We run away to Sea — A Fearful Hurricane 
— Wreck of the Anna Pink,” which echoes “Captain 
Boldheart’s” difference of opinion with his school- 
master in Holiday Romance. Later on come headings 
such as: “Chapter VII. We finish the Hut — George 
and Jack set off on a Voyage of Exploration round 
the Island — Primeval Forests — Night in the 
Woods — Startling Discovery that the Island is the 
Haunt of Captain Swarthy and his Pirate Crew’; 
while near the end comes Chapter XI : “We board the 
Pirate Sloop at Dawn — a Rakish Craft — George 
Hew-them-Down and Jack of the Red Hatchet — a 
Holocaust of Pirates — Rescue of Peter.” 

But there is no text: only the three dozen 
photographs, each with an inscription suitable to the 
adventure depicted, some of the more inflated of which 
found a place in The Little White Bird. 

There was no Peter Pan in The Boy Castaways, but 
he was waiting in Kensington Gardens to turn from 
baby into boy and, accompanied by one fairy at least, 
to take over the Never, Never Land — no longer an 
“island” in Black Lake, but just as likely a haunt for 
Pirates, Redskins, Mermaids, Wolves and a Crocodile 
— with the Lost Boys instead of the fairies to build the 
Little House there, not for Maimie now but Wendy : 
(the first of that name, which Barrie invented, or 
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rather adapted from an early child friend, little 
Margaret Henley who had died at the age of five, and 
had tried to call him her “friendy” and tell him that 
she was his “friendy” — only “wendy” was as near 
to the word as she could get). 

It was this crystallisation into three hours of stage 
magic of the essence of make-believe and the dreams 
and stories of universal childhood which made Peter 
Pan so utterly new and revolutionary, and yet so much 
a matter of course. Inevitably, as it seems to us now, 
Peter Pan flew straight over the footlights and out into 
folklore. Whatever the literary merits of the play, 
and of the excellent storybook Peter Pan and Wendy 
which he made out of it, Barrie created a myth and a 
symbol, which has hardly been achieved since the 
ancient fairy-tales. In fact just because Peter Pan 
has become something more than a character in a play 
and a couple of books, Barrie has been relegated almost 
to the position of the latest and best reteller of a 
traditional folk-tale. This may be true for those who 
see the play first and then read the story, and it has 
brought the book of Peter Pan and Wendy into 
undeserved neglect from which it deserves to be 
rescued as soon as possible to take its place among the 
other classics on the junior bookshelf. For the book 
is Barrie at his best, written in a simple and limpid 
style, but with the endearing turns of humour which 
mark his individuality — and only very seldom a drop 
of the “sentiment” which could at times run away with 
him, and which is remembered against him by his 
detractors who are only too apt to forget the credit 
side when totting up the altitude of the secure 
position in our literature of “the little wizard with 
the golden thoughts” — the creator of Peter Pan. 





Tales told by Teenagers 
by M. J. P. LAURENCE 


URING the last year, students applying for 

training at a Teachers’ Training College, 

when they attended for interview, were all 

asked to write shortly the introduction to a 

story for children, adding the age of the 
children for whom they intended the story. 160 of 
these introductions were later examined. 70 of these 
were addressed to the youngest children, 80 to juniors, 
and 10 only to children over eleven. 

The analysis of these is now made. Under the given 
circumstances not much originality could be expected. 
The interviewers were anxious to see something of the 
style and content of a piece of writing which might 
be expected to be of interest to the writer as a 
prospective teacher, and which would also test the ease, 
fluency and correctness of her written English. 
Extrinsically the introductions are also interesting as 
giving evidence of the stories read, and remembered, 
by the applicant, and as illustrating their untaught 
ideas of suitable subjects for stories for the children 
of today. Most of the writers came straight from 
school themselves ; a few had had some experience of 
teaching children as untrained teachers. 

The first noticeable point is that practically every 
story told was of a very ordinary child, 2 member of 
an ordinary family. Three stories, however, involved 
twins. 

There were two favourite subjects found in stories 
addressed to children of all ages. Many stories 
concerned animals. Very often a pet dog, more 
occasionally a cat, horse, and in one case a sheep, are 
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realistically described. Some have to do with 
“dressed animals,” usually mice and rabbits, but ducks 
and pigs were also chosen. One very appealing tale 
for young children was about a robin. 

The second favourite theme was that of holidays. 
The family go to stay with grannie, or an aunt, 
preferably without parents, and they usually leave the 
town for country or seaside. More unusual is the 
story of the little country boy who longs for the 
companionship of other children met with in towns. 

There are recurring themes in _ the _ stories 
selected for children under eleven. ‘The moral tale 
is occasionally in evidence: “Once upon a time there 
was a little boy called Edward who hated washing...” 
Magic and fairies are favourites. Occasionally there 
is the kind of degraded fairy who is the poor picture 
book heir to those “spirits of another sort” the fear 
of Oberon “king of shadows.” For example, in Jane’s 
Dream, for children aged between five and eight years, 
Jane “sat up and rubbed her eyes, and would you 
believe it, there on the window-sill sat a little pixie. 
He had blue eyes that twinkled merrily as he looked 
at Jane. He was dressed in a blue tunic with tiny 
pointed green shoes.” 

On the other hand, there is a charming beginning 
of The Old Grey Shoes where the fairies’ gift to 
Hans and his brothers is described thus: 

“Next morning when Hans went downstairs, he 
found his brothers standing near the table looking at 
three objects in astonishment, a pair of stilts, a pair 
of wings and a pair of old shoes.” 

There are a few stories about toys and other 
possessions, a new bicycle for example. There are a 
few about toys that talk and hold parties. 

Some tales venture abroad to France, to Sweden, to 
the land of the Eskimos, and on one occasion to 
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Canada: “The house was set on a slope and it looked 
down a lake bordered round its edges by fir trees, but 
most magnificent of all was the mountain, snow-capped 
and pine-covered, which towered above the lake on the 
other side.” 


As might be expected, times and seasons are | 


important in the tales. Bonfire Night, Christmas Day, 
a birthday, and the coming of Spring are celebrated. 

Running away, a topic which might have 
psychological overtones, is an occasional theme — 
running away from a step-mother, running away to 
the gypsies, running away to sea, thinking of running 
away to a circus. 

Anthropomorphism is very apparent in tales for the 
very young. <A ’bus as a person, as in a certain 
well-known series of children’s books. ‘There is a 
pleasant introduction to a tale How the Clock got his 
Tick-Tock which describes two clever workmen who 
make musical boxes in Switzerland, Mr. Tick and Mr. 
Tock. 

The world of every-day events is portrayed as well 
as the world of fantasy. A simple direct tale, Linda 
Learns to Cook for a child aged six, shows Linda aged 
six doing just that. Another tale deals with the 
building of a new house for a family, in every-day 
terms. 

Stories for juniors describe favourite junior interests, 
the School — alas the fantasy boarding-school where 
there may be “escapades after ‘lights-out’.” One 
introduction ends on a useful note of suspense : 

“But suddenly she heard Elaine’s high voice above 
all the rest — ‘Guess what! Our Headmistress has 
been rushed off to hospital for a serious operation, and 
you know that horrible person we met in the holidays? 
Well I have heard a rumour that she is taking her 
place’.” 
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There are “Pony” stories. There is one space-ship 
story. For boys aged eight years, there is the 
beginning of what might become a good gang story: 

“John, Peter and Tom were old friends. They had 
formed a “Train Gang.’ Their hide-out was a rough 
leafy shelter in a disused garden. ‘They had sworn 
an oath ‘to protect each other to death.’ With this 
thought they had signed their names in red paint to 
represent blood. They met in the shelter every night 
after school and exchanged railway engine numbers.” 

For older junior children there are adventure stories 
involving caves and islands. ‘The mystery story is in 
evidence. 

For children over eleven few tales are attempted. 
Themes used for younger children repeat themselves 
— animals, holidays, adventure and mystery. One or 
two new themes appear. There is a fox hunt, and a 
tale of a blacksmith who wished to give up his trade. 
There is also a kind of adolescent schwarmerei — 
Sally prowling and melancholy over the sands 
thinking of how her dog has been drowned. 

Perhaps the most delightful of the recurring themes 
in stories for children of different ages is 
that of the woods, which obviously has a power over 
the imagination of the writers. 

In one story, Juliet and Graeme, sister and brother, 
get lost in a sunny wood. “It was a beautiful summer’s 
day, the tiny forget-me-nots and primroses (sic!) 
peeped out amongst the green blades of grass, the 
birds twittered and chirruped darting from tree to tree, 
and baby rabbits hid in their burrows with just the 
very tips of their pink noses showing.” 

John and Mary, another pair in another tale, plan 
a visit to a wood by night : “The earth smelt delightful, 
the dampness soaked into their open sandals and the 
long brambles clung to their clothes. It was so 
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wonderful to be out alone in a world which seemed so 
different in the twilight. Myriads of mosquitoes 
hovered in the last patches of warmth, and the air was 
filled with the drowsy cooing of the wood pigeons and 
the eerie hooting of the owl.” 

When Janet of a third tale goes to the woods it is 
dark and shadowy. She hears the hooting of owls and 
the howl of a dog. “Suddenly a twig cracked, as if 
someone had trodden on it. Janet froze, her whole 
being trembled with fear. Slowly as the silence 
lengthened she forced herself to move forward and 
continue her journey. 

“Two eyes followed her as she moved, noting every 
step she took. The bushes parted and a head peered 
out from between the leaves as Janet disappeared into 
the distance. Then the cause of all the disturbance 
appeared — a large red fox!” 

t will be interesting for these girls, many of whom 
will be accepted as teachers in training, to read and 
tell stories to children from all the rich sources now 
available to them, and in addition to the experience 
of their own childhood and childhood stories, to 
consider some of the new delightful tales now 
available — Madeline, and Wheel on the School, and 
One Hundred Million Francs, and Tom’s Midnight 
Garden, and the books of William Mayne, Rosemary 
Sutcliff and Elfrida Vipont. 
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The New Books 


PICTURE BOOKS 


ArpizzonE, E. Johnny the Clockmaker. Illus. by the 
author. 48 pp. 103 X 7 . . . O.U.P. 10/6 


Johnny is a handy boy with a real gift with saw and 
hammer. Unfortunately he has unsympathetic parents and 
a teacher who should know better. As for his schoolfellows, 
they are with the exception of Susannah uniformly horrible. 
When he decides to build a grandfather clock, only Susannah 
believes in him, but after many disappointments he is finally 
successful, everyone admires him, and he sets up in partnership 
with the village blacksmith. 

The story, told with all Ardizzone’s unobtrusive mastery, 
has a nineteenth-century success-story atmosphere. The 
drawings too have a period flavour — Johnny’s school is of 
the debased Gothic style which has almost disappeared from 
the educational scene now — and the colouring has the softness 
and the subdued tones associated with the great age of 
Victorian colour-printing. What puts this book in a class all 
its own, apart from the artist’s complete mastery of his 
material, is the consistency of his world. Every detail of 
each lovely picture dovetails neatly. Every character is 
conceived in the round and put into his setting. How much 
to look at, how many depths into which to peer ! Ardizzone 
does it again. 


> Brown, M. W. Two Little Trains. Illus. by J. 
Charlot. 32 pp. 93 X 7}  .  World’s Work 9/6 


This is one of those clever, pseudo-primitive picture-books 
which are liked nowadays in the States and which seem to 
me often to be quite pointless. The text — printed in a type 
which is quite aggressively out of harmony with the drawings 
— is thin, rhythmic stuff, pretentiously artless. The 
illustrations are skilfully simple, blatantly coloured. There 
is no story to speak of. 

There is a glimmering of an idea in the book which 
might be good, but it is clouded with sophisticated 
sel f-consciousness. 
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CatHoun, M. Wobble the Witch Cat. World’s Work 
CocuraNnE, L. Jalopy at the Rally ° Chatto 
Dorritt, S. Jason’s Lucky Day . Abelard-Schuman 
Downinc, B. AND MANSFIELD, J. Tinka and His 


Friends. : : aa es 
GraMaTKy, H. Creeper’s Jeep . World’s Work 
Littie, M. E. Ricardo and the Puppets. Macmillan 
McGintey, P. The Year without Santa Claus 
Brockhampton 
Rose, E. anp G. Old Winkle and the Seagulls. Faber 
ScHLEIN, M. The Raggle Taggle Fellow 
Abelard-Schuman 
It seems not so long ago that I, in company with many 
others, complained of the lack of picture-books for young 
children. ‘There is no complaint now on the grounds of 
quantity. The flood is in full spate. As to quality, there is 
a surprisingly high level of general competence in draughtsman- 
ship and reproduction, a lower level of writing, very little 
creative impulse. 

Of the nine books under review, six are of American origin, 
one Australian and two English. The Americans vary 
remarkably, so much so that one wonders what is the basis 
of editorial choice for publication in this country. What, 
for example, has Jason’s Lucky Day to offer English children? 
One can see what the author is getting at, but right-minded 
children will be repelled by the depraved-adult face with 
which the artist has chosen to endow the hero and, I hope, 
nauseated by the relentlessly bright tone of the narrative. 
There is more in The Raggle-Taggle Fellow, a tale in 
folk-story style about the ne’er-do-well third son and how he 
makes good — surprisingly by becoming a folk-singer and 
giving recitals. The story is rather long for young children, 
and if read aloud would probably have to be given in serial 
form, but it has an honest charm which is attractive. ‘The 
pictures, good in themselves, mar the tone of what is essentially 
a serious story by presenting all the characters as grotesques. 

Mary Little’s Ricardo and the Puppets has the self- 
consciousness of much of the writing of children’s librarians. 
She knows a little too well what she is doing. Her story of 
the mouse who visited the children’s library has some originality, 
and the drawings are distinctive, although many children are 
likely to be put off by her artistic mannerisms. ‘This book 
has more style than Phyllis McGinley’s The Year without 
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Santa Claus, which is a lively muddle. It was a nice idea 
to make Santa Claus go on strike, and there is much 
exuberance, if less taste, in the illustrations, but the text, in 
verse, reads like Ian Serraillier with the poetry taken out. 


Not a bad book, nevertheless. 


The best of the American books are by long-established 
artists. Hardie Gramatky is in a groove, with his 
long-suffering, finally triumphant machines, but he has great 
technical virtuosity and plenty of infectious high spirits. In 
Creeper’s Jeep his colour and line are equally good. In spite 
of the aggressive American atmosphere, this is likely to be 
enormously popular. Wobble the Witch Cat is less obviously 
a winner, but in drawing at least it has great quality. Wobble 
young who falls off the witch’s broomstick, and his mistress Maggie, 
nds of a good witch with spectacles and a kind heart, are equally 
here is endearing. Roger Duvoisins’ drawing has the excellence of 
oman extreme simplicity. No other illustrator today can achieve 
y little so much with so little a display of technique. There is not 
much story. 


11/6 


) many 


y 

. a The Australian book, Tinka and His Friends, is horribly 
pm : glossy in appearance and excessively sweet in tone. The 
What, writing is adequate, the drawing more than competent, the 
Jidren? final impression one of extreme distaste. 

minded Jalopy is Orlando without the technical mastery of drawing 
e with or the ease of invention but with a fair share of Kathleen 
I hope, Hale’s lapses of taste. In Jalopy at the Rally the taxi-driving 
irrative. cat becomes involved in the theft of a veteran car and goes 
tale in to Brighton for the rally. There is not much invention here, 
how he and the writing is very flat. The drawing is adequate, but 
er and one doesn’t warm to these cats. 

hildren, The second English book is the only serious rival to 
in serial Roger Duvoisin, and this it achieves by doing something quite 
e. The different supremely well. Elizabeth and Gerald Rose have 
sentially already given us two attractive picture books. Old Winkle 
atesques. and the Seagulls seems to me to be their best. The story is 
he self- simple and excellent. The drawing is full of fun, liveliness, 
brarians. and good observation. I wish Gerald Rose would draw a 
story of few normal people occasionally, just to provide a touch-stone ; 
iginality, but I am grateful to him for the fine uninhibited use of colour, 
dren are and for a number of excellent visual jokes. This is one of 


his book those picture-books in which one sees something new at each 
without re-reading. Very good stuff ; funny, true, and in good taste. 
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Duvoisin, R. The House of Four Seasons. Illus. by 


the author. 34 pp. 10 X 8. Brockhampton Press 12/6) 

Roger Duvoisin has spun a little story out of the 
three-colour process and illustrated it with some of his mastery. 
It is the story of Father who buys a broken-down house in 
the country and restores it, and then the family debate a colour 
scheme for the exterior. They all have different ideas, but 
the hardware shop has only red, yellow and blue paints. Father 
demonstrates how many colours can be obtained from these | 
three, and they finally paint the house white. 

The idea is rather better than the execution, but still 
this is a sensible unpretentious book, written with economy 
and illustrated, if not with exuberance at least with great 
competence and a little spirit. 


GramaTky, H. Hercules: the Story of an Old 
Fashioned Engine. Illus. by the author. 66 pp. 
94} X74. .  World’s Work 12/6 


GraMatTKy, H. Homer and the Circus Train. Illus. 
by the author. 62 pp. 94 X 74 . World’s Work 12/6 





This is a gay little book with a cheeky air and plenty of 
colourful action in text and picture. Hercules is the old 
fashioned fire engine drawn by three horses, valued in his 
day but now made obsolete by power driven vehicles. There 
comes a day, however, when those who have ousted him fail, 
and Hercules dashes to put out that biggest fire that has been 
and so he comes finally to rest in a museum where he is 
revered and honoured by all, for all time. There is some 
little technicality in the text which might be lost on the small 
child for whom the book is intended but these few minor 
technical terms give the right air of importance and grandeur 
to Hercules. The style is colloquial and almost coarse at 
times but with the pictures has a happy spontaneity that winsf 
applause and invites lively participation. 












This is the old story of the poor little “thing” — it is 
usually an engine, sometimes a boat, in this instance a caboose 
— who hasn’t “a friend in the world,” and how he redeems 
himself by an act of unselfish courage. The commonplace 
story is developed with no more than average ability, except 
when Homer, travelling backwards at the tail end of the 
train, reads STOP, LOOK & LISTEN as NETSIL & 
KOOL POTS, and there are far too many words, but the 


drawing is in its Disneyesque way quite brilliant. I don’t 
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A NEW GIFT CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
IS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST FROM: 





Children’s Books 





ANIMAL MOTHERS & BABIES 
By ROBERT FORAN. Iilustrated by K. NIXON 


A delightful collection of remarkably true-to-life portraits 
in colour and black-and-white of common and rare animals 
with interesting descriptive text. 12s, 6d. net 


THE HAT 


By N. J. ROCK. Illustrated by MARY BROOKS 


Colourful pictures illustrate the charming story of a little 
boy called Bobo who had some strange adventures in the 
banana plantation because he had the most wonderful 
hat. 7s. 6d. net 


PLUPP BUILDS A HOUSE 


INGA BORG, the Swedish artist who designed this 
children's picture book tells an endearing story of a little 
elf who lives in Lapland. He builds a tent-house for 
himself with the help of Lemming, Ermine and Beaver, which 
will keep him warm in the long Arctic winter. 98. 6d. net 


THE STORY OF A TOY CAR 
Written and Illustrated by MOLLY BRETT 


A world of fantasy bringing to life a host of toy characters 
who are made of wood. They have lots of fun with 
J.0.B.123, the toy car, as they drive it round the world 
of the nursery. 7s. 6d. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD 
1, Bedford Court, Strand, London, W.C.2 




















Seraphina 
MARY K. HARRIS 


About a girl faced with a 
different life in a new town, 
home and school, this is another 
realistic girls’ story by the 
author of “Emily and the Head- 


mistress.” Drawings by Sheila 
Rose. 13/6 
Drummers 
of Dreams 


REINER ZIMNIK 

This thoughtful and original 
story well illustrates the unique 
quality of Zimnik’s artistry in 
both words and pictures. Draw- 
ings by the author. 12/6 


Old Winkle 
& the Seagulls 


ELIZABETH & GERALD 
ROSE 

A new story by the authors of 
“Wuffles Goes to Town.” 
Drawings on every page. 12/6 


Johnny’s 

Hunger Strike 
CAROL ODELL 

It was always dinner time when 
Johnny was doing something 
interesting, so he and his friends 


went on a hunger strike. Draw- 
ings by Alan Howard. 9/6 


The Goose Girl 
MURIEL HOOPER 


A new version of the traditional 
and well-loved fairy tale which 
has all the magical elements of 
a successful battle of good 
against evil. Drawings by 
Peggy Fortnum. 10/6 


Seven Thieves 
& Seven Stars 


BARBARA IRESON 


Retold from a story by C. G. 
Campbell, this is a delightful 


comedy about an old and 
forgetful schoolmaster called 
Mohammed. 


Drawings by 
Gerald Rose. 8/6 


Late for School 
CAROL ODELL 


By a new Australian writer. 
However hard they tried, Robert 
and Ruth were always late fcr 


school. But that was the 
beginning of their exciting 
adventures. Drawings by Leslie 
Wood. 9/6 


Puptents & 
Pebbles 


WILLIAM JAY SMITH 


By the author of “Laughing 
Time,” this is a nonsense ABC 
in verse of enchanting ingenuity. 
Drawings on every page by 
Juliet Keypes. 10/6 








faber 24 Russell Square, London, WC1 
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much like inanimate objects with faces, but Homer’s 
expressions are well done and Old Engine “the mightiest 
locomotive in the yard” has the right blend of smugness and 
brainless determination. There is great vigour in the drawing, 
a swift impression of background, and most admirable rendering 
of colour. Commonplace in theme, sometimes vulgar in detail, 
this little book is still well worth having. 


KornitzEerR, M. Mr. Fairweather and His Family 

Illus. by M. Gill. 32 pp. 10 X 8 . Bodley Head 9/6 
Margaret Kornitzer has an urgent and vital interest in 

child adoption and has here written a much needed book for 
parents and children on the subject. She tells in a simple 
and direct manner of a young couple who marry, make a 
home, furnish it, buy a dog and a cat and then realise that 
what they really want to complete their home is a baby. As 
no baby is born to them they decided to adopt one and the 
whole process of adoption, including the legal proceedings, is 
clearly outlined until the baby boy is really theirs, begins to 
grow up, and finally has an adopted sister to share his home .. . 
The story has a sincere, sympathetic and healthy attitude 
quite devoid of any sentimentality and would be an admirable 


book for the parents of an adopted child to share with that 
child, while for other children and parents it would be helpful 
and enlightening, leading to a better understanding of an often 
mishandled situation. ‘There is care and love in the telling 
and the whole story is fresh and natural. The format and 
illustrations are attractive. 


Welt, L. J wish, I wish. Illus. by the author 


44 pp. 113 < 9 Blackie 12/6 

Because of the cursive lettering on the title page and 

cover children will be puzzled, as I was, as to why the book 

should be called Twish Twish. This is a miscalculation for 
which artist and publisher must both be blamed. 

Lisl Weil must know Madeline. Her treatment of 
houses, bridges, nuns and horses owes much to Bemelmans, 
or perhaps they share a common source of inspiration. Her 
draughtsmanship is not quite up to her idea in this book, but 
she handles words: with fine economy. ‘This is, in fact, one 
of those rare picture-books in which the words matter. 

The story is of Francesca, who lives in the lovely city 
of Florence and who has two wishes ; to have a painting all 
her own and also a cat. She gets both in not too unlikely 
a way. The story is fair, but what matters most is the setting, 
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for as the heroine of Madeline is Paris, the heroine of I wish, 
I wish is Florence ; and the author explores its beauties and 
its oddities with equal delight. There is a little too much 
sweetness in her view, but many of the details are quite 
charming. An attractive book, very adequately printed and 
bound. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


“BB.” Bill Badger and the Pirates. Illus. by 
D. Watkins-Pitchford. 138 pp. 74 X 5 
Hamish Hamilton 8/6 
“BB” is here again completely immersed in_ his 
countryside, seeing every tiny detail, in close familiarity with 
every small animal, and living an active and interesting life 
with Badger and Hedgehog aboard their barge on the canal. 
All is homely, quiet and domestic at first but Badger’s 
financial worries come to ruffle the surface of the summer 
calm until he and Izzybizzy start giving sightseeing tours and 
fish and chip teas aboard the barge. This project brings 
trouble, however, in the shape of Big Ginger the criminal cat, 
together with his gang, who nearly put an end to the tours 
and to Bill Badger himself, but who are finally destroyed 
by their own wicked machinations. The pirate gang are not 
so real as the other animals perhaps because of their unrelieved 
wickedness. They come to life more in their disguises as 
old women than as their real selves and their complete self 
destruction by an old bazooka, intended for Bill Badger, is 
the only thing that shatters not only the animals but the 
reality of the scene. “BB’s” latest books have not always 
had the superb quality of his earlier work — they have lacked 
mellowness and spontaneity — but this little book pulses with 
life and warmth and dispenses a strong aura of the countryside. 
The pictures by D. Watkins-Pitchford are still admirably 
matched to “BB’s” work. 


Boye, K. The Youngest Camel. Illus. by R. Solbert 

94 pp. 9 X 6} ‘ ee ‘ Bodley Head 9/6 
This legendary story tells of a young camel’s aspirations 

and of the trials and testings through which he has to pass 
before realising some of his dreams. It is a serene and 
confident story beautifully and quietly written in restrained 

and unaffected prose, smoothly blending dreams and realities 

into a rich and satisfying whole. Everything seems to be here. 

The compass of thought is wide and there is some universal 
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vish, truth in a little picture of life. ‘The illustrations by Margery 
and Gill are delicate and emphasise the poetic nature of the book. 
auch Many children may find this a bewildering story because of 
juite its wider implications and at times the book becomes rather 
and vague in its vision, but the imaginative child will be happily 


surprised and stimulated, and the book should find a small 
but worthwhile and appreciative audience. 


CasserRLEy, A. Barney the Donkey. Illus. by R. 


Kennedy. 151 pp. 8 X 54 A : Faber 12/6 
8/6 Barney seems to be related distantly to Sam Pig ; they 
his share the same kindliness, gift of mischief, occasional tantrums ; 
with both too manage to talk very well to humans. Both animals 
+ life have occasional dealings with supernatural creatures, and in 
anal. both series of stories these episodes are the least satisfying. 
iger’s Indeed Barney, like Sam, has enough native wit and 
nmer resourcefulness to need no help from magic. 
; and Miss Casserley writes with charm and affection of her 
rings hairy-eared hero. Her invention is not very strong, but she 
| cat, tells a not-very-good story with spirit worthy of a better one, 
tours and plenty of small children will find here much to enjoy. 
royed On the whole, these are stories for the adult to read aloud ; 
e not they make considerable demands on the reader. 
lieved CassERLEY, A. Michael and his friends. Illus. by R. 
cS 3s Kennedy. 136 pp. 8 X 53 ; : Faber 12/6 
e self These are charming tales with a real touch of the Blarney 
er, 1s about them — indeed the rhythm of the sentences is such 
t the that one can hardly avoid reading them with an Irish accent. 
lways Michael’s friends include Flanagan Pig, the Old Woman who 
acked kept the goats, the goats themselves, Grey Hare, Little Red 
with Fox, and the Apple Woman. All the stories are born of the 
‘yside. Irish countryside, and the Little People, too, make their 
irably appearance in a fantasy called “The Grey Owl’s Feather.” 
This spirit of Ireland breathes through all the tales, and yet 
the Particular brand of artfulness which Flanagan Pig brings 
9/6 to “Grey Hare,” or which Michael himself shows in “The 
athens White-Horned Bull” is very reminiscent of Brer Rabbit. 
O pass Cocxett, M. Rolling On. Illus. by S. Hughes 
> and 124 pp. 8 X53; . Methuen 10/6 
rained It must be a thrilling day in a publisher’s office when 
salities a manuscript of the calibre of Rolling On arrives by the 
> here. morning post. It is a story of a small boy whose mother is 


iversal due to enter hospital in a few weeks, and who therefore goes 
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to stay with his grandfather. ‘“Grum” does not live in any 
ordinary house, but in a gloriously exciting caravan ; not the 
“gay paint, and curly patterns” type, but a “plain dark green, 
strong and practical,” because ‘““Grum” is a steam-roller driver, 
and he travels the countryside wherever roads have to be 
mended. In a few wonderful weeks he teaches his young 
grandson rather more about the life of the countryside than 
he is likely to have learned in a classroom in that short time. 
The characters of young Dan, and his grandfather, are 
exquisitely drawn. 


Hatt, W. The Royal Astrologer. Illus. by G. W. 
Adamson. 165 pp. 74 X 5 . . Heinemann 10/6 


Father Mole-Cricket, Royal Astrologer, is already a 
well-known character on the air in many parts of the world. 
He and his son are two of the laziest folk in children’s fiction 
and Father Mole-Cricket himself is only persuaded to perform 
any task by the threat of having his head cut off. The 
ridiculous situations in which father and son find themselves 
will appeal to most young children, and the variations which 
the Royal Emperor Indera Maya gives to the name of 
Mole-Cricket — wicket, sticket, etc. — will be highly amusing 
to small boys. 


JupaH, A. Anna Anaconda the Swallowing Wonder 
Illus. by J. Hawson. 46 pp. 83 X 6} . Faber 8/6 


Aaron Judah is a born story-teller. Unfortunately he 
seems to have little discrimination in selecting material, and 
this is a repulsively unpleasant tale. Anna the anaconda 
swallows most of the animals of the forest and then, in trying 
to swallow her own reflection in the lake, she bursts herself. 
Children are, generally speaking, much tougher than adults 
choose to think they are, but I see no reason why they should 
need to put up with this brutal story, which presumably was 
intended to be funny but which remains, for all the 
craftsmanship of the writing, merely offensive. 


Picarp, B. L. The Story of Rama and Sita. Illus. 
by C. Stewart. 90 pp. 8 X 5} . . Harrap 10/6 





Miss Picard is rapidly becoming our most experienced 
narrator of the myths and legends of the world. She _ has 
ranged far and wide, from Homer to the Norse Gods. The 
Story of Rama and Sita is adapted from one of the two great 
Hindu legends, Ramayana. Its hero, Rama, is an incarnation 
of the god Vishnu, the protector. In beautifully flowing 
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And 





prose, which needs to be read aloud to gain its full flavour, 
she tells of Rama’s marriage to Sita ; their fourteen years’ 
banishment to the jungle; the loss of Sita to Ravana, king 
of the Rakshashas ; the struggle to regain her ; the final 
victory, and the victorious return to his kingdom. 

The book is illustrated in colour by Charles Stewart, who 
has aimed, not entirely successfully, at re-creating the Oriental 
atmosphere. ‘To have succeeded the book should have been 
designed as a whole. ‘The hard, bright illustrations are not 
in harmony with the type pages. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


so to Embroider. Illus. 144 pp. 104 X 74 
U.L.P. 25/- 

Prepared by the Needlework Development Scheme, this 
book is a model of planning, precision and clarity. It is 
entirely modern in outlook and conception, though based on 
much which is traditional. From elementary instructions on 
equipment, design and execution, the author progresses easily 
to advanced techniques, but never disdains to explain the 
simplest facts, e.g. that choice of the wrong size of needle may 
cause the fabric embroidered to pucker. 

The illustrations are plentiful, apt and self explanatory 
and the comprehensive display of stitches in the last chapter 
could be copied satisfactorily by any girl with a modicum of 
intelligence and aptitude for needlework. Most craftswomen 
are unable to resist collecting books on their hobbies and this 
is certainly one which should be included in every library of 
embroidery books, for reading, for reference and for pure 
enjoyment of its charm, exactitude, variety and inspiration. 


Batten, H. M. Whispers of the Wilderness. Illus. 
by K. Nixon. 176 pp. 73 X 43 p Blackie 10/6 


In twelve stories about wild life in British Columbia this 
author provides wonder, humour and pathos in accounts of 
a variety of animals and occasional human associates. For 
once there are no trimmings which verge on padding nor 
excursions into pathetic fallacy which make many books of this 
kind precious rather than entertaining in a frank way. One 
laughs at the determined intelligence of the grizzlies and the 
ruthless defence’of the skunks ; one admires the tenacity of 
the mink and the compromise of the mink and the cat. 
Sometimes there is no story as such and one just enjoys the 
flying squirrels or the captured fox and its still faithful 
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parents. One learns, in any case, much natural history and 
savours the inimitable tang of the out-doors in a land where 
the human can still be an intruder and the animal or the bird 
appears a superior creature in terms of survival and common 
sense. 


Benary, M. The Long Way Home. 253 pp. 
8 X 5} , — . 38 - Macmillan 15/- 
It is a long way as well as a far cry from a village in 
East Germany to Santa Barbara, and Christoph, the young 
German, does not make his journey as the crow flies. Rescued 
by a village schoolmistress, he is promised adoption by a G.I. 
who helps to save his life in the days of weakness and scarcity. 
Larry and his French wife Denise have already “found” and 
kept an Italian girl and a Korean boy and a child of their 
own. The long way begins with the escape into West 
Germany, sojourning in Giessen and Chicago with a spell as 
companion to a spoilt American ‘teenager. ‘Then, at last, 
comes the removal to Larry’s family ranch where Christoph 
not only establishes himself as an individual but also does much 
to help the cosmopolitan family to find themselves. It is easy 
to be sentimental about refugees without being practical and 
without really thinking about them as human beings, but 
Margot Benary concentrates all her craft on the theme of 
“home” and while refugees of one sort or another besides 
Christoph become woven into the plot, the basis of the story 
is always the personal need to belong which affects others 
than displaced persons but is concentrated in Christoph’s 
eventual arrival and his consciousness of “fitting in.” Naturally 
there is plenty of excitement all along the way: the escape, 
the voyage, learning to ride, a forest fire and what not, but 
the basic theme is always there. The wheel comes full circle 
when Christoph has established for himself the thoughtful 
pastoral existence which, in Thuringia, made him what he 
was. 


Blackie’s “Chosen Books Series.’ each 8 X 54 10/6 
Any new series of children’s classics must inevitably be 
compared with other similar series at comparable prices and 
it will probably be generally admitted that at present the yard 

stick will be Dent’s Illustrated Children’s Classics. 

This new series by Blackie does not measure up to that 
comparison although from certain angles it may be considered 
of equal value. The type, for example, is less closely set and 
is extremely readable in consequence. By and large also, it 
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may be claimed that the illustrations are more desirable than 
the coloured plates which are a feature of the Dent’s editions. 
On the other hand the artists chosen by Blackie are not 
generally of as good a standard as Dent’s. As examples of 
book production Dent’s undoubtedly are superior. Blackie’s 
have a certain sameness that, though marking them as a series, 

15/- is not attractive. 
age in Blackie’s, sensibly, do not claim that all titles in the 
young series can be considered “Classics,” but it cannot be denied 
escued that all the titles are well worthy of a place in a series of 
a GL. books that have stood the test of time. 
arcity. The series will be welcomed as a variation from Dent’s 
” and and they are more than usually worthy of a place in any 
f their library. 

West The first eight titles are Thackeray’s Rose and the Ring; 
pell as Nordhoff & Hall’s Men of the Sea; Verne’s Journey to the 
it last, Centre of the Earth ; Macdonald’s Princess and the Goblin ; 
ristoph Stevenson’s Treasure Island ; Ballantyne’s Coral Island ; 
s much Alcott’s Little Women ; and Coolidge’s What Katy Did. 


is easy B Capon, P. Flight of Time. Illus. by M. Hoffer 


-al and 


s, but 166 pp. 8 X 53 Cs . Heinemann 12/6 


Mr. Capon is one > of the two successful practitioners of 
bes; te science fiction today, but he seems to have been inhibited by 
— thoughts of the tender age of his audience. He does much 
better for adults. 
Four children, on holiday in the West country, see the 
r arrival of a time machine and, being meddlesome, get into it 
curany and are taken three hundred years into the future. After 
ie . seeing something of the most unpromising fate which awaits 
5 rs our descendants they are despatched, by a miscalculation, to 
‘ntful BC 1960, where they witness the last stand of Stone Age 
ug .- man against the Bronze Age invaders. They get home safely 
what he of course. 
Mr. Capon is good on detail. His future is clearly seen 
10/6 in all its ghastly efficiency. As a teller of stories he is no 
tably be more than average, and his four principals cannot be identified 
ices and individually. It is in style that he, and most of his 
the yard contemporaries, fall down. Science fiction really demands the 
qualities of a poet, both in power of words and in imagination. 
The careful chronicling of facts is not enough. Only Donald 
Suddaby among present-day writers, has shown something of 
r set an this vision. Flight of Time is competent stuff ; certainly no 
: also, it more than that. 
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DawutsH, P. Dauntless Goes Home. Illus. by P. A. 
Jobson. 167 pp. 8 X 54 , ‘ O.U.P. 10/6 


Peter Dawlish is to be congratulated upon the series of 
“Dauntless” books. One can readily appreciate his reluctance 
to publish what he says is the last “Dauntless” story. The 
five friends decide to return their beloved ship to her original 
owner in France, but the authorities are strangely reluctant 
to help, and when they sail into Lamport harbour they are 
met by a very forthright gentleman who says that no one 
in the little fishing town would welcome the sight of the 
ship, because her owner had collaborated with the Germans. 
Later the son and daughter of the owner swim out to the 
“Dauntless” and slowly with the help of the local priest the 
English boys begin to piece together the mystery. They find 
some old papers relating to the war in an old beachcomber’s 
hut, but it is Pierre, the old beachcomber himself, who provides 
the clue to the identity of “Le homard” which was the name 
the Nazis gave to their collaborator. This traitor turns out 
to be the blustery, abusive gentleman who had boarded 
“Dauntless” when she first put into port. This is a very bare 
outline of a very exciting plot, and an admirable one with 
which to conclude the series of adventures which these five 
boys have had in the old French crabber. 

Many boys who have since gone to sea and who read 
these stories as children, will agree with Tim that “every ship 


x,” 


he ever sailed on would be the ‘Dauntless’. 


DeJonc, M. Dirk’s Dog Bello. Illus. by K. Weise 
296 pp. 8X5 =. =. ~~. ~~ Lutterworth Press 12/6 





No one writes of a village community with such sweetness 
and truth as Meindert DeJong. Does distance lend 
enchantment to his view ? Certainly, if he still lived in 
Holland he could scarcely describe the country with more 
conviction, or explore with greater success the hearts of its 
people. 

The scene of Dirk’s Dog Bello is Weirom, sheltered 
behind its dike and with the terrible channel of the Wicked 
Wife threatening outside. In one storm a ship goes to pieces, 
but there is one survivor, a great dog. This is Bello, whom 
Dirk hauls out of the sea, nearly drowning in the process, 
and the story tells how Dirk manages to keep him in the 
face of almost insuperable difficulties. There is much fun, 
some drama, a little heartbreak. In the end the people of 
Weirom accept responsibility for Bello’s maintenance ; it is 
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a happy conclusion, for Weirom is the total of all its 


10/6 inhabitants, and all are important to the story. 
a ad _. Mr. DeJong knows what makes children and adults 
cana tick. No one will write successfully for children without this 
The knowledge ; the possession of this knowledge alone does not 
ginal make a writer of children’s books. In one or two earlier 
anne books one has felt that the author is writing of rather than 
are for children. Not this time. As in The W heel on the School, 
oon all the wisdom and understanding of a most gifted writer are 
the at the service of the child reader. 
nans. FauLKNER, N. The Yellow Hat. 190 pp. 8 X 5 
> the Constable 12/6 
t the In this story, Chaucer’s London comes to life and the 
, find young reader is taken back to the year 1381, and Wat Tyler’s 
aber’s peasant revolt. ‘The story starts in a country alehouse when 
vides a young serf, Adam, leaves his village and travels to Maidstone 
name to join the rebels. After Tyler’s rebellion fails, Adam 
s out determines to stay in London for the necessary year and a 
arded day to obtain his freedom. Nearly starving, he is taken one 
r bare day to a den of rogues by their leader Hamo ; one of the 
with gang helps him to escape, and then he gets a job delivering 
e five wine. One of his master’s customers is Geoffrey Chaucer, 
and on a visit to Chaucer’s house, Adam meets Kate, the 
. read serving-girl who promises to teach him to read. Hamo, who 
y ship is also a follower of Kate is jealous, and has several fights 


with Adam, culminating in the day when Adam, wearing his 
precious, but conspicuous yellow hat, is mistaken for a thief. 


12/6 While Adam takes sanctuary in St. Paul’s, Hamo, the real 
iceianiae thief, boards a ship for Calais. It is Chaucer who sorts out 
~ Tend the tangle, and waits until Hamo returns to London in 
ae te short-lived triumph to denounce him, and make the future safe 

en for Kate and Adam. 

of in _ From the singing of the pre-arranged tune in the alehouse 

which is the signal for the rebels to assemble to the final scene 
eaal on the wharf where justice is done, the historical atmosphere 
Wicked is brilliantly maintained. 

pieces, Garnett, H. The Blood Red Crescent. Illus. by W. 
whom Stobbs. 192 pp. 73 X 5 . Bodley Head 12/6 
process, Mr. Garnett’s new historical novel deals with one of 
in the the great turning points in world history, the defeat of the 
h fun, forces of Islam at Lepanto in 1571. Here are many of the 
ple of materials of a very fine tale ; a great battle at sea, fundamental 


: it is issues of good and evil, a colourful setting, colourful characters 
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like Don John of Austria and Cervantes. They are ail here, 
handled by a competent and conscientious writer, but 
somehow they are never fused into a powerful and meaningful 
story. The subject is indeed bigger than the writer; it would 
take an artist of Hans Baumann’s stature to realise the 
greatness of the subject and to exploit it with grandeur and 
passion and subtlety. 

Not a great historical novel then; but a good one, accurate 
in fact with carefully filled-in background and consistent, if 
not very vivid, characterisation. A modern note creeps in 
from time to time, but after all this is modern history and 
the author may very well have deliberately shown some of 
the roots of contemporary thought and belief. Careful, 
pedestrian, without a spark ; the same might be said of 
William Stobbs’ drawings. 

Hacoar, R. G. Sculpture Through The Ages. Illus. 
80 pp. 84 X 64 . . . =~. +=. Methuen 10/6 

This book, the second by Richard Haggar in Methuen’s 
“Outlines,” is a model of brevity and clarity. After a brief 
attempt at defining sculpture, and a short survey of the 
materials, tools and methods used, the author gives, in one 
clear and directive narrative, a history of sculpture from its 
beginnings to the present day. Despite the difficulty of 
compressing so full a story into such brief compass, he manages 
to convey something of the excitement of sculpture and to 
reveal how religious beliefs, climatic conditions, landscape and 
the availability of suitable material have all had their effect 
on the sculptor’s work. There is not a wasted word and yet 
there is no sense of hurry or undue compression. Compared 
with the only other book on the subject now available for 
children, The Story of Sculpture by Agnes Allen, it is briefer 
and more direct and masculine. “The inhabitants of the 
ancient and mysterious land of Egypt” of Agnes Allen’s book 
become “The Egyptians” in this. It is not so fully illustrated, 
having no photographic illustrations, but the drawings have 
greater vigour and reveal the modelling of figures more clearly 
than the majority of photographs. ‘To complete the book 
there is a short glossary, a very brief guide to where to see 
good sculpture and a further reading list. 

Hatwiarp, P. Barrier Reef Bandits. Illus. by H. 
Marshall. 183 pp. 8 X 54 ’ i Dobson 12/6 

A sixteen year-old boy with some diving experience and 
his sixty year-old sailing companion find themselves at the 
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here, mercy of three crooks who aim to rob the valuable safe of 
but a coaster. The plan misfires because of a typhoon which 
ngful destroys the coaster and the next stage is underwater — and 
vould underhand — salvage operations in which the boy is forced 
> the to co-operate. The crew of a Japanese pearling lugger 
r and stranded by coincidence at the same point on the Barrier Reef 
also intervene. To the hazards of diving are added all sorts 
curate of skullduggery and counter plotting with young Con Murray 
nt, if caught in the cross-fire. Fortunately he has a good head as 
ps in well as a fit body and gets the better of the crooks in the 
y and end. One would have hoped that something really impressive 
me of would have emerged from this chosen background, one of 
ireful, the world’s most notorious natural features, but as in most 
id of books of its kind today, environment has to be curtailed for 
lack of space. <A great pity in such an exciting if rather 
violent tale. 
10/6 


Sonal Harrison, M. Homes. Illus. 104 pp. 84 X 63 
ag ES.A. 9/6 
2 oo This book may at first appear “bitty” or even “made 
of the up” because it deals with the development of odds and ends 
but it amply fulfils the intention outlined in its introduction 
— to survey the use and improvement of those things that go 
to making a house livable and “homely” rather than just a 
shelter or a place of meeting for a family and its friends. 
The decorative as well as the functional effects of walls, stairs, 
fireplace, doors, windows, ceilings, floors and many other 

obvious aspects are critically appraised, in the artistic as well 
and yet as the historical sense with clear and often impressive 
mpared illustrations. Having decided on her line of approach the 
ble for author follows it faithfully and specifically with the result that 
_ this addition to E.S.A.’s Information Books is one of the most 
- book readable and stimulating of the series. 


in one 
‘om its 
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strated, B Hivtary, J. Nature and Man. Illus. 64 pp. 
gs have 2 ae ‘ Phoenix 9/6 


> clearly This is a timely and valuable addition to the Progress 


ebook of Science Series. In a brief, clear narrative supported by 
e to see carefully chosen photographs and diagrams, the author outlines 
the struggle forever taking place in nature and shows how, 

despite changing climatic conditions, nature manages to 

12/6 maintain a balance, even when this has meant migrations of 
nce and whole species to fresh feeding grounds. He stresses the 
; at the inter-dependence of all living creatures and the complex 
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problems that arise when man, in his ignorance, interferes 
with the basic rhythm by which this balance is maintained. 
Nature’s adaptations are slow and gradual, but man is capable 
of such rapid and far-reaching interference that we need the 
fullest possible knowledge to prevent more and more of the 
world being laid waste. The example of the way man has 
broken the rhythm range from the introduction of rabbits into 
Australia and of Devil’s Lilac into Africa to the virtual 
extinction of whole species of animals in North America and 
the deforestation and consequent soil erosion which has taken 
place on our own highlands and moorlands. The problem 
of conservation is urgent and the need for enlightened interest 
and active participation of more importance than most of us 
realise. This useful introduction to the subject concludes with 
a chapter on Careers in Ecology and a brief reading list. It 
is a book which ought to be in every library in the country. 


Hunt, M. L. Cristy at Skippinghills. Illus. by V. 

Ilsey. 141 pp. 8} X 53 , . . Blackie 9/6 
The story of a poor hardworking family which makes 
good in a new domestic setting as well as a new commercial 
venture is supposedly sure-fire material even in these days. 
But when there is tenderness and friendliness too something 
more worthwhile emerges as it does in the account of the 
Romano removal to Skippinghills with its chatty local paper 
and its democratic inhabitants. Of course the American way 
of life tends to “come over big” but that is almost as inevitable 
as Cristy’s winning the poetry writing competition and there 
are many nice touches among the homely characters and the 
chief local celebrities — Trigger the dog and Prettymaid the 
duck. Perhaps at times it is all too nice to be true, but it 

makes agreeable reading all the same. 


Jones, E. Learning Lawn Tennis. Illus. 112 pp. 

74 X 5 ‘ , Bell 11/6 

A very instructive manual. The author writes for the 

keen beginner and explains in some detail the grip of the 

racket and the various spins of the ball resulting from different 

strokes, which he also describes. He deals with tactics in 

singles and doubles. There are sequences of ¢iné photographs 

of famous players in action. Though the book is intended 

primarily for the beginner more experienced players also will 
benefit from reading it. 
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feres KeitH, H. Rifles for Watie. 317 pp. a xX 54 
ined. O.U.P. 12/6 
nable Ever since The Wound of Peter Wayne made such 
1 the an impression in the field of juvenile literature there has been 
f the scope for another sincere and well-written book about the 
1 has American Civil War. Rifles for Watie goes a long way 
: into towards picking up that same theme. A young man with 
‘rtual the handicap of the name Jefferson Davis Bussey joins the 
» and Yankee army in the first days of the war and through one 
talon exigency or another manages to see a great deal, in four years, 
shlem of both sides in the bitter quarrel and the wasteful fighting. 
savent The main events of the plot revolve around the activities of 
of w the “rebel” Indian leader, Stand Watie, against whom Jeff's 
. with units and Jeff himself are principally engaged. The story is 
+. It exciting in itself but the book is impressive because it 
try. introduces from time to time episodes which illustrate the 
dreadful change which comes over apparently civilised people, 
forces and civilians, once they are at war: the warping of 
9/6 judgment by resentment and the hardening of hearts through 
re loyalty to one’s own. Fortunately for Bussey there is no deep 
novetel wound but this does not detract from the author’s achievement 
Jun. or the good reading which the book contains. 
ething LitrLewoop, H. Learning to Swim. Illus. 158 pp. 
of the 743 X 5 : : Bell 12/6 
paper If all the instructions given ‘by the author of this book 
in way were carefully followed by " would- be swimmers, the fear of 
vitable water which many of them experience should disappear very 
1 there quickly, and the great majority would probably become 
nd the sufficiently good swimmers to enjoy themselves, while some 
aid the might even attain competition status. Detailed accounts are 
but it given of the training necessary for the various swimming 
strokes, and for diving. Swimming Clubs are discussed ; 
space is given to an explanation of the “Teaching Swimming” 
Bath Scheme, and to a useful chapter of advice to teachers. 
11/6 The topics are listed under the chapter headings in the 
for the table of contents, thus compensating for the lack of an index. 
of the The author brings infectious enthusiasm to his theme and 


lifferent writes painstakingly. He is an acknowledged authority on his 
ctics in subject. 


rographs Mate, D. Story of the Theatre. Illus. 80 pp. 

intended 10 X 74 : Black 9/6 

so will This is one of the latest ‘of Black’s Junior Reference 
Books, and it follows the same format as the other volumes 
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in the series. The history of the Drama is traced from the 
early Greek and Roman theatres and the Guild performances 
of the mystery and miracle plays, through the golden age of 
the Elizabethans and the Restoration theatre to modern times 
— the repertory and the amateur movements of today. The 
concluding chapter describes the production of a television 
play. The author covers a very large canvas, and in seventy 
pages, with many illustrations, the treatment is necessarily 
brief, but the young reader will have the main theatrical 
signposts made clear to him. 


Mitts, J. Instructions to Young Artists. Illus. 

116 pp. 8§ X54. (twt«‘(‘N Museum Press 12/6 
Physically this book is as dull as others in the Brompton 
Library, but the text is workmanlike. Mr. Mills knows his 
job and knows how to expound it clearly. ‘The sections on 
the recognition of subject and on composition are excellent, 
practical, down to earth and not dogmatic. Details of 
technique in water-colour, oils, pastel, pencil, pencil-ink and 
scraperboard are necessarily brief, but the author keeps 
successfully to essentials. A final chapter examines the method 

of composition of a few masters. 


There is much here to interest young people in their early 
teens. The book lacks the charm to attract those who have 
not yet felt the urge to paint. Those who have already 
discovered a little talent will extend their range and strengthen 
their technique with the aid of the book. 


Rorinson, V. The Captive Isle. Illus. by G. Spence 

158 pp. 73 X 5 ; : . ; : Dent 12/6 
This story of children in Jersey during the war is a 
better book than the blurb, with its emphasis on “the pervasive 
atmosphere of war, fear and hatred” suggests. The impact 
on children of enemy occupation and of isolation from the 
outside world is portrayed with a balance and fidelity unlikely 
to be achieved by anyone who has not endured it as a child. 
War and fear are there, but only as they affect the children. 
Shortages beget makeshifts and improvisations which have their 
own compensations. Hardships beget a quiet and enduring 
courage, not mock heroism and acts of melodrama. 
Misunderstanding and ostracism by schoolmates are shown to 
bite more deeply than deprivation of what are usually regarded 

as necessities. 
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1 the One of the occupying troops, a non-Nazi, had been a 
ances student of music with Mary’s father before the war. He 
ze of calls, and music surmounts the barrier of enmity. When the 
times news leaks out, the children at school jump to the conclusion 
The that the family is collaborating with the enemy. For a time 
vision life really does become horrible. It is as a relief and to prove 
venty her loyalty that Mary cuts telephone wires with reckless lack 
sarily of guile. She is caught and, as a reprisal, her father is taken 
trical a prisoner to Germany. As the years go by the boys yearn 
to play a more active part and as the end of the war approaches 
and the possibility of allied landings arises they resolve to escape 
to France with details they have collected of the island’s 
12/6 fortifications. Their success in getting away, and Mary’s 
mpton assistance, is realistically told. History is not distorted to 
ws his make the incident more important and more productive of 
ms on results than it really is. ‘The courage and resource that have 
ellent, gone into it are sufficient justification. 
ils of Miss Robinson is fortunate in her illustrator, who has 


ik and caught and emphasised the prevailing mood of the book. 
Base Rusu, P. A pprentice At Arms. Illus. by C. Brooker 


256 pp. 7% X 5 , , Collins 12/6 
Young Peter Heywood i is a London apprentice at the 
time when Mary Tudor becomes queen of England. He lives 
with his brother Robin, a married Protestant priest, and great 
is the family’s anxiety when news comes that all priests of 
the new religion will either have to renounce their wives or 
lose their livings. -Peter’s brother is a very calm, patient soul 
who at the last moment flees with his family to Holland, but 
12/6 young Peter is infuriated by these edicts especially as he once 
“l glimpses the Protestant Princess Elizabeth and from that day 
forward his loyalties are all Elizabethan. When the Queen 
decides to marry Philip of Spain, Sir Thomas Wyatt a 
kinsman of the Heywoods — organises a rebel force, and Peter 
. joins him at Rochester. Wyatt’s well-meant, but ill-starred 
unlikely rebellion fails, and Peter leads the apprentices who are 
a_child. Elizabeth’s supporters in a fight at Westminster against the 
hildren. boys who support Mary. 

Philip Rush has painted a very vivid picture of the way 
the youth of London reacted to popular feeling of the times. 
Several children’s history books have been written with an 
apprentice as hero, and it seems a very satisfactory way of 
presenting an historical period, and in particular such an 
episode as this, to the young reader. 
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Rusu, P. He Went With Franklin. 
Douthwaite. 192 pp. 8 X 5} 





Illus. by A. S. 
Harrap 9/6 
Possibly because Franklin was not lucky enough to find 
a north-west passage he tends to be estimated below the more 
colourful and more successful Drake, Marco Polo and 
Columbus. This book does him well-deserved justice as a 
man and as an adventurer. The “he” in this case is the 
young midshipman, George Black, a little overdrawn perhaps 
as the irresponsible English youth who is so sound at heart, 
just as the stolid old sailor, Hepburn, is a little too stiff and 
correct. Franklin’s fortitude and determination as well as 
his reasoned judgment in the face of opposition from the 
elements is well portrayed, but if this account is to be believed 
he suffered his worst tortures from the sulky unreliability and 
perverseness of the French-Canadian voyageurs he employed as 
porters and guides, and received little help from the British 
Companies in North America. But Franklin’s was a spirit 
not to be deterred by material or personal considerations. 
That was why he reached the Arctic Ocean by the overland 
route and added to the growing evidence against the existence 
of the long-dreamt-of waterway through the north. On the 
whole this is a good yarn from any point of view. 





Setu-Smitn, E. K. The Fortune of Virginia. Illus. 
by N. Sayer. 191 pp. 73 X 43 , Harrap 10/6 


Schooldays and schoolboys are ever attractive, as are young 
women of good birth and reduced fortune, to the youthful 
reader not so far drawn to the gaudiness of space fiction. In 
John Cluverius, Leyden born scholar of Charterhouse School, 
and the sick abandoned Virginia whom, aided by his 
grandmother, he succours, the reader will find excellently 
drawn types of both. In this story of lower and middle class 
17th Century life, Miss Seth-Smith has provided a really 
graphic background of Jacobean life in London and woven a 
simple but exciting plot with a clear and unpretentious style. 
Her adults as well as her children are good, and anyone seeking 
an entertaining and informative novel of these times need 
look no further. 


SmitH, E. Y. The Jennifer Gift. Illus. by the 
author. 256 pp. 8} X 54 . . +. # #£=™Ward 15/- 





The dust-jacket is of such a devastating sweetness that 
for a long time I could not bear to look within. ‘This 
repugnance overcome, it was discouraging to find in the first 
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chapter an Irish maid who touches in the atmosphere with 
a deft “mavourneen” or “alanna” or even “begorrah.” However 
the book on the whole is not at all bad. Unashamedly 
sentimental, but sincere and based on good human values. 

There is nothing original in the story or its episodes. 
Jennifer and her brothers and sister go to school, have fun, 
get into a little trouble, shed some light in dark places. It 
is the kind of story which children were reading fifty years 
ago. There is no subtlety in the character-drawing, and little 
quality in the writing. For all this, the book has some faint 
charm and will give some innocent pleasure to very small 
girls. 


StyLes, S&. The Flying Ensign. 190 pp. 8 X 54 


Faber 12/6 

In the winter of 1808-1809 Napoleon was the master 

of all Europe with none to challenge him but the little British 
Army struggling across the mountains of Northern Spain 
under the command of Sir John Moore. Marching with the 
army was the newly-joined 16 year-old Ensign, Peter Byrd, 
his body toughened by his life on the fells of Cumberland but 
his mind full of the dread of showing fear in the face of the 
enemy. He quickly earns the nickname of Flying Ensign by 
a daring and brilliant piece of rock-climbing but cannot shake 
off his dread. With a reckless disregard of military discipline 
that would surely have earned him more than one court-martial 
in real life he embarks on a series of adventures which enable 
him first to obtain the information of Napoleon’s advance from 
Madrid and, finally, with his fears overcome by the gradual 
acceptance of responsibility for the safety of others, to play 
a crucial part in the victory at Corunna. It is an exciting 
and well-told story but does not carry the same air of 


authenticity as the author’s two previous books about 
Midshipman Quinn. 


SymME, R. Thunder Knoll. Illus. by W. Stobbs 
157 pp. 8% X 54 ‘ , ‘ Hodder 12/6 


Ronald Syme is one of the best of the writers of 
traditional tales of adventure. He is unlikely to produce 
anything particularly original, in theme or treatment, but he 
will always be thoroughly readable and competent in 
craftsmanship. 

Thunder Knoll is typical of his work. This is a tale 
of the West Indies, with stolen diamonds, a gang of colourful 
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villains, a sea and air chase, an exotic scene touched in with 
a few strokes. The characters are not drawn in three 
dimensions, and, except for Keith the reluctant hero, they 
lack surprise. It is in narrative that Mr. Syme excels. This 
moves fast, with lots of action and a relentless succession of 
crises. When the pursuers let themselves be trapped by the 
pursued for the — was it sixth? — time, an adult reader felt 
this was too much ; but not many children will grumble. The 
author does not worry overmuch about plausibility. His story 
is unashamedly a yarn, but a good yarn told with some style. 


Twerepy, M. The Young Traveller in the Middle 
East. Illus. 126 pp. 73% X 5 : Phoenix 10/6 
Every author of a book in this series is faced with the 
need of contriving a convincing framework of characters to 
make the retelling conversationally of the history and 
present-day conditions of the places visited both natural and 
interesting. Holding the interest of young readers is largely 
dependent on the skill with which this is accomplished. 
Geoffrey Trease, in his volume on Greece, divided the 
responsibility for ancient and modern between a professor of 
history and an active journalist. He achieved a balance which 
made one reader, at least, long to revisit the country he 
described. Miss Tweedy is not so fortunate. History is 
related by an over-hearty and rather facetious young relative 
named Bill. Aunt Phoebe and their father, Major Milford 
(in Oil) help out with more modern details. Despite this, 
Miss Tweedy manages to compress into 126 pages a concise 
account both of the history and antiquities and of modern 
conditions of Arabia, Iraq, Jordan and the Lebanon. Her 
narrative ranges from the time of Hammurabi and his great 
law library to modern days and oil wells. The book is well 
illustrated with photographs and a map, and has a brief index 
but no list for further reading. 


Von Hacen, V. W. The Sun Kingdom of the Aztecs 
Illus. by A. Beltran. 128 pp. 93 X 6 
Brockhampton Press 12/6 
The culture and civilisation of the Aztec people have been 
a source of awe from the time they were first revealed to 
European eyes and have many times been romanticised and 
inevitably distorted in fiction. Usually the accent is on the 
mature Kingdom and hardly ever on the beginnings of the 
Aztec cities and empire. It is a large subject, but this author 
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i = copes with it in sections which enable the reader to assimilate 
three 


one aspect at a time. Thus we see the focal personage of the 

, they book, the fourteen year-old Speaking Eagle, a young Aztec 
: This of the Yopica clan, as a unit in the scheme of land holding 
sion of and working, in commerce and religious observance, in 
by the mourning for the death of his father and in marriage. He 
ler felt accompanies an expedition to collect tribute from a subject 
The tribe and learns slowly the significance of the sacred mythology 

of his people. Finally, we see the coming of Cortez hailed 
as the fulfilment of a prophecy until his mission of conquest 
is made plain. Over all broods the presence of Montezuma, 
10/6 the symbol as well as the repository of all Aztec hopes and 
‘ith the fears. Mr. von Hagen is well served by his illustrator, a 
ters to Mexican artist and ethnologist, whose drawings, unusual in 
ry and style, reinforce the whole atmosphere of the book, an 
ral and atmosphere which enshrouds the magnificent achievements and 
largely sad end of a truly fabulous people. There is a short 
plished. bibliography and a chronological chart of Aztec and world 
led the events in addition to the Index. The production reflects 
essor 0! further credit on a publishing house which already enjoys an 


which enviable reputation in this respect. 
ntry he 


story is Watton, E. W. K. The Polar Explorer. Illus. 
relative ) -— SS ee 9/6 


Milford This is a highly informative book of a theoretical nature 
ute this, and the author seriously and intently discourses in detail about 
; pone such things as hut life, wind and weather, the country, 
-* equipment and transport in the Polar regions. All this is 
his pre very interesting and is amplified by good clear diagrams and 
i a plenty of photographs. It tends, however, to be too theoretical 
ope and lacking in action. The author is completely immersed 
in detail and forgets to look up to take a wider view, thus 
giving an impression of repetition. More attention to his 
mode of expression as well as to his facts would have obviated 
this. The last chapter is perhaps the most interesting as here 
12/6 he talks of people, of the Polar explorers themselves and of 
have been the qualities that have been theirs. There is a wealth of 
vealed to material and the book is a worthwhile one but it might have 
cised and been handled with more inspiration and moulded to a better 
is on the pattern to give more idea of actual journeys undertaken by 
gs of the real people instead of several separate and therefore rather 
his author lifeless aspects of exploration. 


is story 
e style. 
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ZIMNIK, R. Drummers of Dreams. Illus. by the 
author. 61 pp. 10 X 74 . . Faber 12/6 

There are few writers today of whom one _ uses, 
unhesitatingly, the word “genius,” but Reiner Zimnik is of 
this company. Drummers of Dreams is incomparably the best 
book of his published in this country ; it is also the most 
dificult. Not really a book for children at all, although the 
very sensitive child may catch a little of its mystery and deep 
melancholy ; perhaps young adolescents will be most likely to 
penetrate it to the heart. 

A drummer goes through the streets of the city crying: 
“We are beginning a life that is new . . . marching away to 
a land unknown.” In spite of official opposition the number 
of drummers grows until a great army of them sweeps 
across the world, unchecked by mountains or seas or hostile 
armies. ‘They have successes and disasters until at last a tiny 
remnant find themselves, unknowingly, before the gates of 
their native city. ‘They are denied entry and go away into 
the wilderness to die. Next day, one of the sentries of the 
city gate goes through the streets drumming and crying: “We 
are beginning a life that is new . . . marching away to a land 
unknown.” 

This may be allegory ; it reads like folk-lore, or that 
kind of half-remembered history of which “The Pied Piper” 
is the most familiar example. It is clearly not easily accessible 
to children, and the same is true of the author’s brilliant 
illustrations. These are of extraordinary virtuosity. With 
the simplest of means — for he uses only fine lines — Herr 
Zimnik draws a field of grain, or an army, or a great ship 
in masterly fashion. This is a disturbing book and a difficult 
one, but it has unmistakably the quality of greatness. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Bac.ey, J. J. Life in Medieval England. Illus. 

175 pp. 83 X 54 ; ; ; ‘ Batsford 21/- 
It seems a very long time since Jusserand’s Wayfaring 

Life in the Middle Ages and Coulton’s The Mediaeval Village 
revealed the fascinating possibilities of studies of everyday 

life in the middle ages. The fact that both were scholars’ 
books rather than popular accounts perhaps explains why 
neither is today regarded as a standard work for school 
libraries. This does not imply lack of scholarship in Mr. 
Bagley ; indeed, his scholarship proclaims itself from every 
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page, but he has kept the needs of the general reader firmly 
in mind so that his account is persuasive as well as authoritative 
in tone. Perhaps the aspect of his survey which appears most 
new is the revelation of a struggle, a running experiment to 
find a better way of life which met with many disappointments 
and wasted a certain amount of time and energy in advances 
into cul-de-sacs of social reorganisation. If that appeals more 
to readers with a leaning to a philosophy of history, the 
book has still a tremendous amount to offer those who delight 
in a literary experience of what has been called “felt life.” 
Here mediaeval man emerges as a human figure surviving and 
persevering against odds of which we know nothing today. 
The text achieves this effect efficiently and warmly. The 
illustrations lend conviction and splendour, not only through 
inspired selection but also through impeccable reproduction 
and alignment. One enjoys even more the humorous 
implications of many of the accompanying captions which 
reflect the personality of an author capable of producing such 


a delightful book. 


Brockway, W. AND Wetnstock, H. Men of Music 
649 pp. 83 X 54 : . , : Methuen 25/- 


Some reviewers have expressed distaste at this slightly 
debunking treatment of the world’s great composers, but for 
any teenage child who is intelligent enough to appreciate well 
constructed biography and wants to know what they really 
were like — far too many musical biographies are toned down 
in an excess of old-fashioned good taste — Men of Music is 
exactly for them. Why not say that J. S. Bach was like a 
newspaperman with a perpetual deadline — a simile which 
explains many odd things in his music, or that Haydn was 
emotionally a vegetable, which is also true and important and 
rarely said ? The great composers in general were defective 
in those qualities one is brought up to regard as “character” and 
this fact has a real importance in understanding the mystery 
of their inspiration — Mozart is the locus classicus for unstable 
character and fantastic inspiration but all in their different 
ways displayed more than average human weakness ; all this 
emerges in a good-humoured and usually charitable way from 
the packed pages of this attractive, knowledgeable and very 
well written book. 
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Brown, I. Shakespeare in his time. Illus. 238 pp. 
83 X 5} , ‘ ; P Nelson 21/- 


When a porn of Shakespeare and things Shakespearian 
takes it on himself to write of the great dramatist in the 
context of his times the result can hardly fail to give pleasure 
as well as insight to a reader of even moderate sympathy and 
curiosity. Mr. Brown succeeds admirably for he keeps his 
eye firmly fixed on his chosen brief, he takes a realistic, practical 
view of Shakespeare as a dramatist, and he yet contrives to 
write discursively within the frame of each cleverly chosen 
chapter theme. For a serious student there is not much here 
that is new, so far as facts and figures are concerned ; on the 
other hand there is no wild conjecture or surmise intended 
to provoke or liable to confuse. The book is nevertheless full 
of life and vigour and the smack of Elizabethan heartiness and 
vulgarity flavours its pages at every turn. One might say, 
also, that one has seen all the illustrations somewhere before 

but one has never seen them together in the same book 
each giving point to the text. The whole book is fluid as 
well as fluent but without those facile overtones which so 


often beset the critic who is stimulated by the sight of his 
own sentences rather than by the problems of judgment and 
assay. Who looks into Shakespeare in his time finds himself 
temporarily in a glorious company — Marlowe, Johnson, 
Webster — Sydney, Raleigh, Bacon — Alleyn, Heminge, 
Kemp — in the court, the theatre and the sceptred isle. It 
is fun to read and pleasure to digest. 


Guover, J. R. The Story of Scotland . Faber 21/- 


There has been a great need for a good modern history 
of Scotland to replace Hume Brown, and this book satisfies 
that need. Completely unbiassed and making full use of 
recent research, this should be essential reading for all English 
who wish to understand the Scots, and all Scots who wish to 
understand themselves. ‘The reviewer is grateful for the 
hours of fascinated enjoyment it has provided, and for the 
opportunity it has given to him of assessing Scottish development 
as a whole. The threads of political, industrial, agricultural 
and religious life are skilfully interwoven, and ‘if some may 
question the emphasis on the part played by religion in 
Scotland’s history, those who know something of Scotland will 
not be among them. 
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Jounson, P. Creating with Paper. Illus. 208 pp. 
21/- 2 . aa . «  N, Kaye 45/- 


arian The 208 pages of this book are filled with excellent 
. the illustrations and numerous helpful diagrams are interspersed 
asure among the letterpress thus inducing the least skilled to attempt 
y and to make some of these most exciting shapes. The author 
s his discusses the texture of paper itself, and the techniques 
ctical involved in cutting, curling, bending, folding and scoring, and 
res tO also includes suggestions for Christmas designs ; masks, birds, 
Jhosen valentine decorations and so on. The production of the book 
, here is sumptuous and will appeal to any reader interested in this 
mn the fascinating craft, especially to teachers of this art of making 
ended shapes from paper, and of a realisation that the most 
in fall complicated sculptures are derived from certain basic 
os and formations. 


it say, 


Kemp, P. K. anp Luioyp, C. Brethren of the coast: 
before 


ag or the British and French Buccaneers in the South Seas 
uid as Heinemann 21/- 
ich so Around such characters as Captain Morgan, a vast 


of his literature has arisen from which it is difficult to differentiate 
nt and between fact, fiction and legend. Here, two naval historians of 
nimself note have painstakingly pieced together from authentic 
hnson, documents an accurate account of what actually did happen in 
minge, the turbulent Carribean during the 17th and 18th centuries. 


le. It Many so-called buccaneers were by no means the 
bloodthirsty rogues that legend has led us to believe. Many 
were cruel and spiteful and certainly most were motivated 
21/- by a hatred of Spaniards and a lust for gold. But some there 
history were who joined the buccaneers through force of circumstance, 
satisfies whilst others did so in order to travel and visit strange, new 
use of lands. Several kept descriptive journals which were 
English subsequently published, and some became famous as_ early 
wish to naturalists, explorers and navigators. So that whilst the 
or the average buccaneer was a pretty despicable sort of character, 
for the the reader cannot help but have a reluctant admiration for 
lopment the many who sailed into unknown seas and tackled long 
cultural voyages in frail craft in search of adventure and riches. 


me may This is not a book for the sensation-seeker eager to read 

gion in innumerable accounts of hidden treasure and “walking the 

ind will plank,” but for anyone interested in learning the real facts 
about the buccaneers, it can be strongly recommended. 
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Ouiver, W. H. The Story of New Zealand. 301 pp. 
83 xX 54 ; ‘ ; P Faber 18/- 


Had Dr. Oliver chosen to speak to the motion that 
“New Zealand is a museum of colonial errors” he could hardly 
have failed to carry the house with him, for the earlier part 
of his book demonstrates very forcibly the lack of political, 
moral, social and economic acumen amid which the New 
Zealand settlers struggled during the nineteenth century. The 
remainder expounds the problems and fears which are the 
legacy of such ineptitude today. The Third Part which 
consists of Chapters on The World Beyond, The Two Races, 
and Like and Unlike — a survey of New Zealand arts and 
artists — is very finely done. A North Islander by origin 
and inclination, Dr. Oliver has also spent some time in the 
South Island and it is clear from his text as well as from 
his carefully compiled bibliography that he has a thorough 
knowledge of the development of the colony, as far as anyone 
has, from its earliest discovery by Polynesians to its 
participation in two World Wars. ‘The general reader who 
finds the detail tedious will still find rewarding reading in 
chapters which reflect his special interest in this highly literate 
and informative book, 


PriesttEy, H. John Stranger. Illus. 176 pp. 
8 X 5} ‘ ; Harrap 10/6 


The author here has carefully gleaned odd pieces of 
information from the parish records of Upminster, Essex, and 
sifted the really interesting items from the mass at his disposal. 
He has cleverly woven into the story imaginary incidents 
which were typical of the period, such as the accidental 
burning of a country cottage in an age without a proper fire 
service, and he has also included real incidents such as the 
appearance in November, 1803, of a comet which lit up the 
surrounding countryside at a moment in the story when the 


hero badly needed light. 


John Stranger is a member of the British secret service 
set to watch the activities of people known to be Napoleon’s 
spies, and much of the story revolves around his contact with 
young Charley Freeman, an orphan in the Upminster 
workhouse. Despite suspicion falling on Stranger himself at 
times, he and the boy eventually bring the enemy to justice. 
For older boys and girls. 
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SHipPpEN, K. B. Men of Medicine. Illus. by A. 
Ravielli. 220 pp. 83 X 54... ‘ Dobson 12/6 
ere is a series of clear and lucid pictures of some of 
the great men of medicine through the ages, from four 
thousand years ago in Sumeria to the present day. Thus, the 
book makes a good general history of medicine as it highlights 
and pin-points in detail the progressive discoveries in this 
field that have led to modern knowledge and treatment. 
These individual miniatures of the great names of this science 
are a little clinical themselves in their approach and 
vhich presentation. ‘They are academic and detached with perhaps 
Laces, not enough feeling to excite a reader’s constant interest. The 
; and illustrations and the production are good but again there is 
rigin something of a formal air about the lay out of the text which 
1 the may not attract. The book does nevertheless deserve 
from commendation for its orderly and erudite presentation of a 
rough large number of facts against a background of real life. 
nyone UsHerwoop, §. Reign by Reign. Illus. 93 pp. 
o its 11 X 83 M. Joseph 21/- 


* who This isa splendidly produced short history of English life 
ng in since the Conquest. A double page is set aside for each 


terate sovereign, one page consisting of important events, buildings 


or people associated with each reign. On the opposite page 
is a brief account of the sovereign’s life, and the affairs of 
the reign are treated under the heads of politics, religion, 
10/6 society, arts, learning and science. Thus it would be possible 
es of for a very brief history of any aspect of the reign to be studied, 
x, and without referring to the other sections; on the other hand 
sposal. it is interesting to see which events took place contempora- 
cidents neously. One suspects that this “see at a glance” method of 
idental presenting history will attract the type of student who is 
er fire anxious to discover which facts fit in with certain other facts 
as the in the whole long pattern. 
up the This is of necessity a very abbreviated story of English 
en the history ; nevertheless as a gathering of the important events 
of each reign, it is a good piece of work, and the choice and 
service lay-out of the illustrations are both well planned. 
soleon’s Wykes, A. Snake Man: the Story of C.J.P. Ionides 
ct with Hamilton 21/- 
minster Here we have a book with a two-fold charm: it is, on 
nself at the one hand, an extremely diverting character-study of a 
justice. most unusual personality and, at the same time, a work of 
absorbing interest to any student of natural history. 
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C. J. P. Ionides decided at an early age to be a naturalist. 
As a schoolboy he displayed an active dislike for most forms 
of discipline an attitude which led, not surprisingly, to much 
trouble with his masters and a variety of schools! After a 
few years in the Army — where he proved a most unsoldierly 
soldier! — Ionides found himself able to set up business as 
a white hunter in Africa. His interests were in studying game 
rather than hunting it, and although not averse to a spot of 
poaching on his own account, he later became a Game Ranger, 
an occupation that gave him unrivalled opportunities to study 
natural history in Africa. 

Since his retirement in 1945, Ionides has devoted his life 
in Africa to the study of snakes, a field in which he has become 
an authority and a legend. Much of the interest in this book 
centres around a number of fascinating accounts of the capture 
and taming of these much-maligned reptiles. The picture 
that finally emerges is of an engaging eccentric with a strong 
sense of humour and a singleness of purpose that is as admirable 
as it is unusual. 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


Bett, A. E. Nesbit . ; ‘ Bodley Head 7/6 
Merk, M. Geoffrey Trease ; Bodley Head 7/6 
SHELLEY, H. Arthur Ransome . Bodley Head 7/6 
Green, R. L. Lewis Carroll ‘ Bodley Head 7/6 

The significance of this series of “Bodley Head 
Monographs” is not so much in the titles now published and 
those planned, as in the fact that a publisher has seen fit to 
undertake such a series of books about writers for children. 
It is an indication that children’s literature is emerging from 
the Cinderella stage into something as deserving of study as, 
Say, poetry. 

These first four volumes are not, as a whole, worthy of 
the publisher‘s enterprise. The best of the four is undoubtedly 
Mr. Green’s study of Lewis Carroll. He shows much evidence 
of a profound study of his subject. It must not be forgotten, 
of course, that he has had the advantage of a number of earlier 
writings on the subject, but Mr. Green has nevertheless given 
us a well thought out study. 

In the volume on E. Nesbit the author also has the 
advantage of earlier studies and her book shows this only too 
well. Indeed without this background it would have little 
to recommend it. 
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A writer of the high standard of Arthur Ransome 
deserves a better monograph. ‘The book is a companionable 
little survey but gives very little idea of what places Ransome 
at the forefront of all modern writers for children. 

Geoffrey Trease finds himself in distinguished company. 
Whether he deserves so high a place is debatable. The author 
of this little study shows herself an enthusiast for his work 
and makes her points fairly convincingly. 

A “Monograph” should show profound study and 
thought and apart from the Lewis Carroll volume none of 
these gives much evidence of this. 


Ryper, J. Artists of a Certain Line. Illus. 127 pp. 


> 2 See . +  Bodley Head 12/6 


English ete have long cast envious eyes at the two 
noble Horn Book volumes on children’s book illustration and 
sighed the lack of a comparable English book. 

Mr. Ryder does not attempt to provide this. Instead 
he offers a brief essay followed by notes on the background 
and work of forty-one modern illustrators. The book is slight 

7/6 and puzzling. For whom is it intended? A guide to publishers 


0 6 on the selection of illustrators? Surely publishers know all this 
016 and surely such a book would have a very small edition. 


There are some good things in the introduction, notably 
7/6 - a “ag 
the illustrations with their illuminating captions ; the sequence 
Head of thought, however, is not clear,-and some of the statements 
| and of opinion are open to debate. It is in the selection of 
fit to individual artists that Mr. Ryder will provoke criticism most 
dren. strongly. What has been the basis of his choice? British 
from artists perhaps? But there is a German among them. ‘The 
ly as, younger generation? Ardizzone is certainly ageless but hardly 
young! The artists whom’ Mr. Ryder likes? Ah, there we 
hy of have it, I fancy. It is of course reasonable that the author 
should favour his own preferences ; it would be fairer if he 
stated very clearly that there are many other illustrators of 
more-or-less equal merit at work today. 

The notes on individual artists consist of a brief biography 
(most dull but after all many of them have not lived very. 
long), a summary of work done to date (most inadequate ; 
surely a few names of books illustrated would have been 
helpful), and sometimes a comment by the artist. Each is 
represented by one drawing, but only four of these appear to 
be from published books for children. How very odd! 
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THE BRIDGE 


The books included in this section have been chosen from among 
“Adult” books as being suitable for inclusion in the Intermediate Library 
and are generally suggested for reading by young people from 15 to 19. 
They are not necessarily of very recent publication. 


Anprews, L. My Friend the Professor . Harrap 12/6 
The hospital nursing background of this story is 
interesting and realistic, giving much more information than 

the majority of career books though at times it wanders into 
technicalities which are unnecessary or might be better explained. 

The romance is rather sentimental and not especially original, 

but it helps to lighten the picture of an arduous and demanding 

job and will no doubt satisfy the average younger adolescent. 


ANDREW, P. The Hooded Falcon. New Authors Ltd. 15/- 
The hooded falcon is the people of Wales during the 
early fifteenth century, poised ready to strike across the border 
into England. This is the story of Simon Beaumont, whose 
twisted body hides a sensitive and perceptive mind. It opens 
with Simon just moving into manhood, unsure and tormented 
by his deformity. He is attracted by the magic of Wales, and 
is led into a passionate love affair with a Welsh woman, Eva 
Win. The affair (which may offend some) plays its part 
in the development of Simon’s confidence and knowledge of 
himself, though Eva ultimately betrays him to the Welsh. 
Meantime Simon’s character is strengthened through 
responsibilities for the English and Welsh people of his Manor, 
and though Eva’s betrayal brings out his Welsh subjects in 
rebellion he is just and compassionate following their final 
defeat. A good historical novel woven round a worthy central 
character. Older adolescents. 


Barren, C. Greenbury Hill ‘ . , Hale 12/6 
A sound, if somewhat pedestrian novel, which provides 
a good picture of late seventeenth century England, particularly 
of the Catholic-Protestant unrest and the activities of Titus 
Oates and his confederates. The accounts of life in London 
and the struggle to free city government from corruption, 
and of William of Orange’s campaign in Flanders are good, 
but the plot is artificial. Surely no sensible person would 
return in the evening to a tavern from which he had barely 
escaped with his life in the morning, to stir up more trouble, 
trouble which eventually led to the loss of two good lives. 
Yet this is the central incident leading to all the subsequent 
adventures. 
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BentTLey, P. Kith and Kin , ; Gollancz 16/- 
nong Not vintage Bentley but very palatable vin ordinaire are 
ee, these nine stories, loosely linked by a family theme. ‘They 
_ range from the mid 19th century to modern times and with 

the exception of the somewhat melodramatic Uncle Claud are 
12/6 thoroughly imbued with the spirit and character of the West 


y., Is Riding which Dr. Bentley knows and transmits so well. 
than 


into Brince, A. The Numbered Account 
ined. Chatto & Windus 16/- 
yinal, The numbered account is the fortune deposited in a Swiss 
iding Bank by the Greek grandfather of Aglaia Armitage, to whom 
scent. it has now been left. It is discovered that he has also deposited 
documents of vital importance to the British services, and 
15/- Julia Probyn is commissioned by her cousin, the fiancé of 
Aglaia, to recover them. Others are interested in documents 
and fortune and this leads to an exciting battle of wits in a 
Swiss setting outside the usual tourist run. This is the third 
Julia Probyn novel, following The Lighthearted Quest and 
The Portugese Escapade ; all are excellent because of the 


x the 
order 
whose 
opens 
rented 
s, and 


r authenticity of their background and perhaps from this point 
, Eva 


of view this is the best of the three. But the author has never 
} part really recaptured the gay mood of The Lighthearted Quest, 
ige of and since Julia has now fallen in and out of love with three 
Nelsh. strong, virile, handsome men in three novels, one reader has 
the heartfelt wish that she will relieve the tension by marrying 
her cousin Colin. Yet still streets ahead of the normal novel 
of its type. 


\rough 
Aanor, 
scts in 
r final 
central CaRMICHAEL, H. Seeds of Hate . . Collins 10/6 
Insurance assessor John Piper assists Superintendent 
12/6 Mullett to unravel this tangled skein which turns upon the 
‘des large amount of insurance forming much of the estate of Frank 
wes ly Mitchell. Many red herrings cross the trail but suspense 
Titus continues till the end and only a very acute and experienced 
ote reader will forecast the outcome. 15 up. 


‘uption, Cecit, H. Alibi fora Judge  . . M. Joseph 13/6 
e good, The general public seems to find a curious attraction in 
would reading about English law and Mr. Cecil has helped to 
barely satisfy this curiosity by a number of entertaining stories about 
trouble, judges, lawyers and law students. 

d_ lives. This latest novel concerns Mr. Justice Carstairs, who 
sequent is unfit to be a judge because he lacks confidence in his own 
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decisions. After sentencing a man to ten years’ imprisonment 
and despite the fact that most people, even the defendant’s 
lawyer, seem to agree with the verdict, the judge has qualms 
which, by every means in his power, he seeks to resolve or 
allay. This is not so simple as it appears at first sight but 
the judge’s efforts make a fascinating, often amusing 
psychological study, with interesting sidelights on legal practice 
and the English judicial system in general. 15 up. 


Duccan, A. The Cunning of the Dove . Faber 16/- 
This is a far from usual presentation of eleventh century 
history. The story is told by the chamberlain to Edward 
the Confessor. It is a sympathetic study of the saintly Edward 
and of his struggles with Earl Godwin and his turbulent sons. 
One learns of the incredible medley of races in the England 
of that day and is forced, unwillingly, perhaps, because of 
romantic attachment to such heroes as Harold and Hereward, 
to accept Edward’s view that Duke William of Normandy 
was his logical successor. ‘This is a story told with vigour and 
conviction. 


Harris, R. Kanyoko , Constable 15/- 
The building of ‘the Kariba dam has already prompted 
several works of non-fiction; now, in Kanyoko, Rex Harris 
has given us an interesting novel set in a part of Africa 
threatened by a huge hydro-electric scheme. Many people are 
against this project, prominent amongst them being Marcus 
Hudson, a white recluse who had spent the greater part of 
his life in this particular part of Africa. With the construction 
work well advanced, news reaches England that Marcus 
Hudson has been drowned. His 21 year-old daughter, Pat, 
refuses to believe that her father is dead and her search for 
him forms the central theme in a novel which contains both 
excitement and romance and which touches on such subjects 
as witchcraft and African nationalism. For boys and girls 
of 15 upwards. 


Hopper-Wi.uiaMms, C. Final Approach . Hodder 15/- 

Here is an exciting and well-documented story of civil 

aviation, big business and the problems of air safety. Those 

parts of the plot concerned with technical matters are explained 

in a manner easily understood by the non-technically-minded 

reader and both background and characters are clearly defined. 

The slight love interest seems unnecessarily complicated but 
does little to detract from an otherwise well-told story. 
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HousEHoLp, G. Watcher in the Shadows . Joseph 15/- 

Here is a novel that starts off with a bang — a bang 
caused by the disintegration of the hero’s front door when a 
parcelled bomb is pushed through his letter-box! The 
unfortunate postman is killed, of course, and Charles Dennim, 
a mild-mannered zoologist of early middle age, is left 
wondering who could possibly want to assassinate him and 
for what reason. 

From this promising beginning, Watcher in the Shadows 
develops into an exciting adventure which is guaranteed to 
hold the attention of the most fastidious reader. Deciding 
that attack is the best method of defence, Dennim retires to 
a secluded cottage and tempts his unknown assailant to come 
into the open. The killer’s response is quick and the game 
of plot and counterplot moves on apace without ever becoming 
too complicated. 

For those who enjoy a thrilling adventure story in the 
Buchan tradition, this book can be recommended with 
confidence. 


Joty, J. The Destined Hour ; . Cassell 15/- 


This is a straightforward adventure story of the war in 
1 the Far East, written in good English without coarseness. 
Africa Mark Trelawney is assigned the task of extracting a scientist, 
le are whose knowledge is vital to the Allies, from a prisoner of war 
farcus camp on an island near Sumatra. It is basically a story of 
art of endurance and courage in the face of physical and mental 
ruction hazards. He loses his two companions, and he, himself, and 
ALarcus the scientist are almost at death’s door when they reach safety. 
hye The book holds the interest without glamorising war. 
s both | LEEminG, J. F. It Always Rains in Rome. Harrap 12/6 
subjects This is rather an unusual and interesting character novel 
d girls set against the background of the war in Italy. 
Fontana d’Amore is a small Italian village remarkable 
, for nothing but its ancient and beautiful bridge. This bridge 
15/- the retreating Germans plan to blow up to impede the Allied 
of civil advance and the horrified villagers send an urgent message 
Those to the British forces in the hope that something can be done 
to avert the disaster. Unfortunately, the Allies also wish to 
see the bridge destroyed — before all the German troops have 
escaped across it, and an English officer and an American 
sergeant are parachuted into the area by night. Then the fun 
really begins. 
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The book is by turn humorous, pathetic and exciting, 
and whilst some of the characters seem just a little larger 
than life, the author has been clever in contrasting the more 
obvious national characteristics of Italians, Germans, 
Americans and British. Not an outstanding novel, perhaps, 
but one that offers good entertainment. 


MacDiarmip, M. The Reluctant Farmer. A, Barker 12/6 

Margaret MacDiarmid’s husband is axed from the navy 

and returns to farm in his native county of Argyll. Six 

months later he dies while driving the tractor, and his wife 

shoulders the responsibility of the farm, though she knows 

nothing of farming. In spite of the central tragedy this is 

a happy book; husband and wife have the happiest of 

relationships, and the author faces her new life after her 

husband’s death with courage and humour. The Scottish 
tongue may prove difficult at times to the southron. 


Macpvonatp, P. The List of Adrian Messenger 
Jenkins 13/6 
Suspicion alone took Adrian Messenger to a friend at 
Scotland. Yard with a list of ten names and the request that 
the present addresses of the group should be checked. No 
reasons given, no connections apparent, and then Messenger 
himself is killed in an air crash. The subsequent story tests 
detective Gethryn, his French friend, and Scotland Yard to 
the full. Throughout the culprit is identified but not till the 
end do his motives appear. The story is full of suspense 
and throws light on police difficulties in proving the commission 
of a crime even when they are morally certain. Outsiders 
may not have the same inhibitions and though the end may 
be unexpected, Gethryn’s unofficial associates at least prevent 
the final projected crime. Recommended as a first class 
exercise in detection. 


MacLean, A. Night Without End . . Collins 15/- 
Night Without End is an enjoyable thriller full of 

suspense and action. ‘The hero, a likable scientist, mans an 
1.G.Y. base in Greenland, along with an English and an 
Eskimo technician. Into this frozen isolated community there 
crashes an airliner, with a motley collection of passengers. 
The scientist has the task of transporting nine people, two of 
whom are murderers, over 300 miles to the safety of the 
coast. The story of the journey in a veteran tractor, with 
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passengers, including a diabetic and an aged actress, who are 
completely ignorant of Arctic conditions, and of the final 
gunfight on the shore, makes exciting reading even if the story 
is somewhat improbable. 


ParGETER, E. The Heaven Tree. Heinemann 18/- 
An enthralling story of the reign of King John. Harry 
Talvace, son of a Shropshire squire, and his foster-brother 
Adam, fled from home to France. ‘There Harry developed 
"Six his genius for architecture and sculpture, and came back later 
- to build a church for his patron, Ralph Isumbard. His 
wife uncompromising sense of duty to humanity leads to the 
age loss of that patronage and to his death. His character shines 
ater throughout the book, but there are equally good studies of 
— Isumbard and the two women who love Harry, Gilleis, the 
= merchant’s daughter who became his wife, and Benedetta, the 
ttish courtesan. The student and apprentice life of Paris provides 
a delightfully humorous touch, contrasting with the stark reality 
of the Welsh border country which knew no law but that of 

13/6 the barons. 


d at PutMAN, V. Brothers to the Wind. 240 pp. 8 X 54 
that Methuen 16/- 
No One imagines that few of the details of family life are 
nowadays sacred or mysterious to the normal child of eleven 
tests or over, but once an author begins to speak of matters such 
rd to as virginity and legitimacy there is a very definite age-group 
1 the below which one cannot offer even the best fiction for juvenile 
consumption if one is reasonably old-fashioned. This is a 
pity in this case because Brothers to the Wind is a very well 
written and human story of gipsy life in California. Vanita 
Mitchell, niece to a gipsy king, is an appealing child even in 
her moments of revenge and passionate clan loyalty, in her 
childish vanity and covetousness and in her _ ingrained 
determination to disregard both the written and unwritten 
15/- law. Around her moves a colourful collection of parents, 
Il of grandparents, uncles, aunts and cousins who sometimes behave 
ie oe in a way quite incomprehensible to her immature emotions 
id an and experience. One enjoys the subtle deceptions and frauds 
eae the gipsy community employ to get the better of any and all 
ngers. who cannot lay claim to the name of Rom and one cannot 
ae of but admire their loyalty to all who accept them for what they 
£ the are. One is only _bored, to a certain extent, when Mrs. 
, with Putnam inserts occasional spurts of high-sounding gipsy lore, 
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in the occasional suggestions of talking down to her gajo 
readers. Yet she still conveys the sadness as well as the 
majesty of an independent, and, to some extent, outcast people 
in what is at times a very moving novel not to be wasted on 
those who as yet look on love as a wayward passion and on 
birth and death as an embarrassment to all those in between. 


Rayner, D. A. The Crippled Tanker . Collins 15/- 
This is a first-class war story, set in the cold Atlantic 
Ocean in February, 1943. A Greek tanker, loaded with 
valuable aviation spirit, is torpedoed by a U-boat at night and 
abandoned by her crew. Morning finds her still afloat and 
a British destroyer is detached from the convoy escort to tow 
her’ 500 miles to a friendly port. A German reconnaissance 
plane sights the two vessels and a grim battle of wits ensues 
with the destroyer’s captain fighting both the enemy and the 
sea in his efforts to bring the tanker home. The crew of the 
destroyer, despite the danger of explosion and death from 
burning, do not resent the unwieldy monster. It becomes a 
symbol of all they fight for and the story is also a symbol for 
the reader of human courage in the face of hardship and 
danger. 

The author, a former destroyer commander himself, knows 
all about ships, sailors and the sea. His characters are entirely 
credible, as are the exciting happenings which are unfolded 
in a straightforward yet highly dramatic manner. 


SHaw, H. The Crime of Giovanni Venturi. P. Davies 16/- 
This is that very unusual phenomenon, a really original 
story. When the vast combine Uriti opens a restaurant in the 
little village of Trastevere, Giovanni Venturi sees his 
well-established trattoria threatened with extinction. Witl: the 
help of an aged bookseller friend, a lively and inventive old 
lady and several younger fry, he not only avoids this but makes 
a fortune. He also, by purest accident, discovers an Etruscan 
sepulchre and becomes caught up in study and research till 
he can debate with the most knowledgeable students of Etruscan 
life. This it is which leads to his undoing. It is a bold 
novelist who lets the criminal outwit the law, but every reader 
will have a sneaking sympathy with Giovanni. The story is 
well and amusingly told, the scene and characters are alive 
and even where the bounds of credibility are closely skirted, 
the reader willingly accepts this for the delight of a briskly 
told, witty and novel story. For older adolescents. 
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— SuuTE, N. Trustee from the Toolroom : Heinemann : 16/- 
aie Keith Stewart -was a very ordinary unambitious little man, 
y who had developed his mechanical hobby until, through his 

= articles for the Miniature Mechanic, he had assured himself 
1 on of a moderate income, and made friends among others with 
—_ the same hobby thoughout the world. When his sister and 
15/- brother-in-law were wrecked on a remote Pacific Island, and 
antic their fortune lost in their yacht, he found that his own 
with unassuming genius and friendliness, enabled him to move across 
- and the world and recover this fortune. It is entirely fitting that 
and after his adventures, involving him in association with, among 
- tow others, American business tycoons, he is content to become 
sance once again the somewhat shabby ordinary man pottering in 
nsues his workshop and travelling once a week to London with his 
1 the articles. This is a rattling good adventure story which, despite 
f the a good deal of technical jargon and characters almost too 
from good to be true, is notable for good fellowship, selflessness 
nes a and humour. Nevil Shute, in this his last book, had moved 


ol for entirely away from the disillusioned mood of his three previous 
and novels. 








STtaNTON, P. Village of Stars ‘ ‘ Joseph 15/- 
mnows A story of the peacetime R.A.F., this novel shows in a 
itirely disturbing manner what could happen if Britain decided to 
folded use nuclear bombs as a threatening weapon in an emergency. 
After a slightly slow start, the story gradually takes shape 
16/- and becomes more and more exciting, working up to a 
riginal denouement that is both ingenious and satisfying. The 
in the authenticity of the background cannot be faulted and the good 
5 his characterisation helps to make this a novel that can be 
ith the recommended with confidence, despite the inept and not always 
we old pleasing handling of the rather unnecessary love interest. 


makes Turner, S. Over the Counter ‘ Macdonald 16/- 
ruscan 


. The village shop is not now an unusual theme for a novel 
ch till and for older, country bred people at least, nostalgia often 
truscan lends charm to an indifferent presentation. But this particular 
a bold story may be recommended also to a younger generation for 
its lively concern with a daily life browght up to modern 
i standards by wins on the pools, Women’s Institute activities, 
e alive modern drainage plans and projected emigration, whilst at 
skirted, the same time age old customs are not allowed to fall into 
briskly desuetude and the local farming activities, village feuds and 

love affairs provide a substantial and perennial background. 
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The style is brisk and sensible, characterisation and scene good 
and there is neither nastiness nor undue sentimentality. 


WEENOLSEN, H. To Keep This Oath . Collins 18/- 
In the Middle Ages surgery was looked upon as work 
fitted only for barbers and quacks. The Church frowned 
upon it as interfering with the will of God, yet a few dedicated 
men kept the practice alive. This is the story of Jesu Maria, 
the son of an English landowner, who grew up in the Norman 
dominated reign of Stephen. After fleeing from home, he 
learned his surgery from an unfrocked monk, while dwelling 
among the Silures, the coalminers of the Forest of Dean. 
Twice he saved the life of Henry Plantagenet, and when Henry 
rose to power, he was enabled to establish a school of surgery 
at Oxford. This is a long book in which the interest never 
flags. There is at times a frankness about sexual relations 
but this frankness is neither unpleasant nor sordid. 


WeEntwortH, P. The Alington Inheritance 
Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 
A “Miss Silver” detective story with well worn 
ingredients but interestingly told with no more nastiness than 
is inseparable from any murder. An unusual feature is the 
small, rather rough boy who learns the pleasure of telling the 
truth and co-operating with the forces of the law. 


Illustration by L. Rosoman from 4 Child’s Garden of Verses 
(Bodley Head) 








